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Equip Your Playground with 
Mitchell Playground Apparatus 








The Merry Whirl 


Accommodates 1 to 50 children 
it the same time. Children can 
ard or leave it at will while 
in motion. Easily operated by a 
ingle child. Requires no super- 
sion. Gives many years of 
rvice with minimum upkeep. 





Joy Gym 
\ popular device, uniting the 
functions of Giant Stride and 
circular traveling ring. Built 
with standard of O.D. steel 
pipe. Patented top bearing and 
cast aluminum rings. 


City Playground, West Allis, Wis. 


Keep The 
Children Off 
the Streets 





Write for this Book 


It illustrates and de- 
scribes the complete 
Mitchell line of Better- 
bilt Playground Appa- 
ratus, showing many of 
the items in_ actual 
colors. Explains just 
how Mitchell Equipment 
is built and why it is so 
admirably suited to 
school, park, resort and 
recreational center 
needs. Sent, with com- 
plete price list, on re- 
quest. 








The Swing Bob 


Ideal equipment for the younger 
children—furnishing healthful 
exercise and amusement to 
from one to twenty children at a 
time. Reinforced platform and 
continuous guard rails insure 
safety. Attractively painted. 
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Tree Climb 
A novel item which gives the 
children all the delights of 
climbing trees, with unusual 
safety. Center post and cross 
arms of galvanized pipe. Easily 
installed in small space. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1805 FOREST HOME AVENUE 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








Please mention THe Piaycrounp when writing to advertisers 
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The World at Play 


Two Million Dollar Gift—A two million 
dollar community center is the latest gift of Mil- 
ton S. Hershey to the town of Hershey, near 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. The structure is to 
house a theatre, an added auditorium, a hospital, 
a library, and other conveniences for the village 
which Mr. Hershey founded. Recently Mr. Her- 
shey started the construction of two eighteen-hole 
golf courses. One of these is in the park sur- 
rounding his own residence, which will be turned 
into a country club for the townspeople. The 
other is near the public park maintained by Mr. 
Hershey, the chief attraction of which is an audi- 
torium with a seating capacity of 3,000, where 
have appeared the country’s best singers and mu- 
sical organizations. 

Hershey is a community of 2,500 persons. It 
is not an incorporated borough, but part of a 
township and has grown up during the last twenty 
years. 


A New Community House at Hamtramck, 
Michigan.—Hamtramck has a new community 
house, a unit of the Detroit Community Chest, 
known as the Tau Beta Association Community 
House. The new building contains a gymnasium, 
a lounge and club rooms for men, a well-equipped 
stage in the auditorium, art and sewing rooms and 
a kitchen. In connection with the sewing room 
and kitchen is a model flat which will supply many 
ideas to newly married couples. There is also 
a roof garden where movies will be shown during 
the summer. The roof also has a nursery where 
children can take sun baths. The clinic, which is 
taken care of by the Visiting Nurses’ Association, 
includes children’s dental, pre-natal and eye, ear, 
nose and throat departments. 


Westchester County’s Recreation Center. 
—The Westchester County, New York, recrea- 
tion building and auditorium, which will accom- 
modate 5,000 people, is under construction at 
White Plains, according to the report of the West- 


chester Park Commission, which is erecting the 
building. The structure is designed to serve as a 
central meeting place for the people of the county 
and it will be fully equipped for music and other 
festivals, inter-scholastic athletic meets, flower 
shows and expositions of all kinds. 

The principal dimensions of the building will 
be 160 feet by 288 feet with a high arched roof. 
The building will be of reinforced concrete, fire- 
proof construction, simple in architectural treat- 
ment and its features will include a balcony and 
a large stage in the main auditorium with an auxi- 
liary lecture room having a seating capacity of 
400, committee rooms, shower and locker rooms 
and kitchen equipment. The building structure 
will be slightly elevated above the surrounding 
level. The main entrance facade will front on 
a spacious plaza opening into a mall about 1,000 
feet long by 100 feet wide along the Bronx River 
Parkway. 


The Cedar Rapids Memorial Building and 
City Hall.—Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has a Memo- 
rial Building and City Hall built at a cost of $1,- 
100,000, of which $100,000 was contributed by 
the Chamber of Commerce. The city offices 
occupy the entire front of the building, nine floors 
and basement, with the exception of the right 
wing. The Playground Commission has its head- 
quarters in the building. The G. A. R., Spanish- 
American War Veterans and American Legion 
occupy three floors in the right wing with addi- 
tional space under the galleries of the auditorium 
which occupies the central part of the building. 
The auditorium seats 4,000 and contains a large 
stage. Underneath the auditorium is the armory 
and drill hall for the National Guard. The oppo- 
site end of the building, containing four stories 
and basement, is occupied by the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


A Satisfactory Aim?—“A happy vigorous 
life with as little interference with other persons’ 
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happiness, and as much direct aid to other individ- 
uals’ happiness as may be, and the building up of 
a society of strong, vigorous, well-rounded men 
and women.” 


A Happy Home Life.—Ramsay MacDonald 
in the charming story of his wife, Margaret Ethel 
MacDonald, describes in particular the period of 
her life between the ages of ten and twenty-five 
when she is surrounded by loving friends—he tells 
of pictures showing picnics and family gatherings. 
He uses this phrase: “Life opened for her in 
sunny places.” Ray Stannard Baker in his Life 
of Woodrow Wilson gives a particularly charm- 
ing picture of evenings spent in the Presbyterian 
Manse in Augusta, Georgia, with the boy Wood- 
row stretched on the floor in the midst of the 
family group while his father read aloud to them. 
Mrs. Carleton Parker’s An American Idyll and 
countless other biographies which have come out 
in the last few years describe vividly the protec- 
tions and advantages afforded by a happy home 
life. Compare these biographies with the case 
histories showing the surrounding of the children 
who come to our social agencies —From Environ- 
ment As It Relates to Delinquency. By Henrietta 
Additon, Journal of Social Hygiene, November, 
1928. 


Capital Increase.— The Federated Boys’ 
Clubs reported in November that there had been 
a five million dollar increase in the capital ex- 
penditure for boys’ clubs that year as compared 
with the year before. 


A Book Week Celebration.—The Book Week 
observance in Moorestown, New Jersey, opened 
with a special story hour at which stories of inter- 
national friendship and good will were told. There 
was an exhibit of dolls from many nations, lent 
by friends of the library who had brought them 
from all over the world, a special collection of 
some of the new books for children and lists and 
articles on children’s reading. The week closed 
with a party given at the community house for all 
the boys and girls who had completed the vacation 
reading course. The program included a play by 
members of the vacation reading group, special 
folk dances by a number of the girls from the 
playground, games and stories and the awarding 
of certificates to 115 boys and girls. 


Urges Training.—Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell, of 
Teachers College, speaking at the fifth annual 


convention of the International Boys’ Work Coun- 
cil strongly advocated training professional lead- 
ers for boys’ work. He believes in the amateur 
but thinks that he should be trained. Dr. Fret- 
well raised the question of whether a volunteer 
was an effective agent in boys’ work. There seems 
to be a growing recognition that insofar as vol- 
unteer boys’ leaders are used, they must be trained. 


Teachers Need Play.—A committee com- 
posed of Dr. Thomas D. Wood, Chairman; J. W. 
Brister, and Miss Olive Jones, has made a study 
of teacher’s health—what some communities are 
doing to conserve it. The importance of recrca- 
tion in conserving the health of teachers is em- 
phasized. 

“Insufficient recreation, undue absorption in 
their occupation, and restricted outside interests 
are the shortcomings of many teachers. 

“Play as a means of self-release and self-ex- 
pression is probably more necessary to teachers 
than to any other group of people. In the class- 
room and in many of their outside activities they 
are under the restraint of feeling that their con- 
duct is watched closely and that they must be mod- 
els of decorum and personality patterns for the 
young.” 


Adult Education in Czecho-Slovakia.—lIn- 
teresting developments in adult education have 
been made in Czecho-Slovakia through the estab- 
lishment of the Masaryk Institute for Adult Edu- 
cation. The Institute is a central advisory or- 
ganization for education and educational groups 
and institutions in the republic. It works through 
a number of departments—musical, cinema, liter- 
ature, the doll theatre—and the Institute considers 
the doll theatre an important means of educa- 
tion, not only for young people, but adults—a de- 
partment for the study of educational problems, 
artistic, cultural and broadcasting departments. 





For the “Teen” Age Girl of Detroit.—Miss 
Lottie McDermott, Supervisor of Women’s and 
Girls’ Activities, Detroit Department of Recrea- 
tion, writes of a new plan she is trying out this 
year in the work with ’teen age girls. For two 
years the department has tried the plan of holding 
a city-wide mass meeting once a month, when 
classes in home safety, home nursing, Red Cross 
and recreation were given the girls. This idea 
has been given up as impracticable because of the 
long distances the girls have to travel and because 
many of the girls were unable to attend the month- 
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ly meetings. This year the plan is in operation 
of bringing in specialists in the various lines of 
work to the staff meetings and having them give 
the courses to the leaders of the girls’ clubs, who 
in turn present the material to the girls at their 
weekly club meetings. In this way not only the 
sirls are being trained, but the leaders are increas- 
ing their knowledge. The new plan has greatly 
increased the interest on the part of both girls 


and leaders. 


A Hare and Hound Chase in Cincinnati.— 
During the Thanksgiving holidays the Public 
Recreation Commission of Cincinnati, Ohio, held 
a Hare and Hound Chase in which 525 boys took 
part. Each hare carried a card signifying he was 
an official hare. When a hound captured a hare, 
he immediately turned over his card to the hound, 
who was thereby entitled to receive a winner’s 
ribbon. Ribbons were also awarded the hares 
who remained uncaptured at the end of the chase. 
The hounds wore an official tag furnished by the 
Recreation Department. A hare captured by a 
hound who was not wearing an official tag was 
not obliged to surrender. 

The time of the chase was forty minutes. Ordi- 
nary baking flour was used to mark the trail. 


Recreation Classes for Older Women.—The 
recreation department of Highland Park, Michi- 
gan, maintains two so-called “reducing” classes 
for older women. One meets from 9:30 to 11:30 
two mornings a week. This group of twenty- 


eight members has formed a club and once each 


month three of the women leave the class early, 
go to the community house and prepare a lunch 
which does not cost over twenty cents per person. 
he luncheon is served to the rest of the club and 
cards occupy the afternoon. Last year this club 


raised money for the camp by having a bridge 
party every Friday afternoon and an occasional 
old-fashioned dancing party. The second group 
consists of fifty-five women who meet in the eve- 
ning for a gymnastic program of Danish exer- 
cises, rhythms, correctives, and mimetic activities, 
rope jumping, club and wand drills, a few floor 
exercises, folk dancing, clogging, swimming land 
drill, relays and games and hop scotch. Both of 
the classes have parties at holiday season and in- 
On these occasions 


vite their women friends. 
members of the class take charge of the games. 
Functions are also given at which the husbands 
are invited to join in the game. A social dancing 


class is held for married couples, part of the time 
being given over to instruction. An evening of 
old-fashioned dancing is conducted each week by 
a club. 


Play Nights for Girls——The Public Recrea- 
tion Commission of Cincinnati is conducting once 
a month a play night for industrial girls to which 
are invited all the girls taking part in any of the 
activities of the Commission. These activities in- 
clude indoor tennis, swimming, basketball, volley 
ball and work in the gymnasium. 

A typical play night program is as follows: 

7:00 to 7:30—General Assembly and division 
into color teams and election of captains for eve- 
ning 

7 :30 to 8:05—Folk Dancing 

8:05 to 8:30—Cage Ball 

8:30 to 9:00—Kick Ball, Blue vs. Green; In- 
dividual Challenges, Yellow vs. Red 

9:00 to 9:30—Kick Ball, Yellow vs. Red; In- 
dividual Challenges, Blue vs. Green 

9:30 to 9:45—Community Singing 

9:45 to 10:00—Announcement of Winning 
Team and Awards. 

The Commission is also conducting every Mon- 
day evening a “Fun Night” program consisting of 
folk dancing, cage ball, games and stunts of all 
kinds. 


Badge Tests in Hawaiian Islands.—There are 
2,000 children in ten schools on the island of 
Maui, territory of Hawaii, who are working on 
the athletic badge tests of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. “And they 
are all very enthusiastic and interested in earn- 
ing a badge,” writes Miss Kathleen Mayer, super- 
visor of physical education. “Probably not more 
than half of them will pass the test, but at least 
it will stimulate an interest for next year and 
when we get these Oriental children interested in 
play activities we shall be one big step ahead.” 


Vision, if Not Sight.—Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, has as a volunteer recreation worker a 
woman who is a trained musician. In spite of 
the fact that she is blind, she has helped to or- 
ganize three glee clubs in stores and to train 320 
girls from these stores to sing the songs from 
the gypsy pageant. 


Making History Live on the Playground.— 
One of the playground directors of the Des 
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First ANNUAL NEGRO SPIRITUAL SINGING CONTEST. 


AUSPICES OF CHARLOTTE PARK AND RECREATION CoM MIS- 


SION, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Moines, Iowa, playgrounds hit upon the happy 
idea of inviting a Civil War veteran to visit the 
playground once a week to tell stories of the Civil 
War. He came regularly all summer long and his 
stories appealed to the older boys who do not 
ordinarily care for the story period. During these 
months the boys—and there were from 50 to 75 
of them—were carried through the Civil war from 
Fort Sumter to Lee’s surrender. Over and over 
again the story was told, each time with new and 
interesting high spots. The period was a half 
hour in length, but when some particularly hot 
battle or a desperate campaign was going on, the 
time passed unnoticed until more than an hour 
had gone. 


A Schubert Celebration.—A Schubert festi- 
val extending over a week was the achievement 
of the York, Pennsylvania, Recreation Commis- 
sion in cooperation with musical organizations of 
the city. Musicales and concerts, programs in 
the churches and clubs 
juvenile music clubs with a play giving incidents 
from the life of Schubert and celebrations in 


a concert by the junior and 


the schools made up the program. 


Racial Groups Meeting.—At a meeting of 
about thirty-five people held in one of the small 
club houses in Sacramento, California, the fol- 
lowing races and nationalities were represented : 


Chinese, Mexican, Japanese, Slavonian, Portu- 


guese, Indian, Italian, Austrian, Hawaiian, Irish, 
German, Hindu. 

An appeal to keep the grounds open more fre- 
quently at night was made by the father of one of 
the boys and urged by other parents. The point 
of this man’s appeal was, “If we can have the 
playground open nights the boys won’t be so li- 
able to go up town and raise the devil.” 


Charlotte Holds Contest of Negro Spiritu- 
als.—On December 18th, the Charlotte, North 
Carolina, Park and Recreation Commission pre- 
sented its first annual singing contest in negro 
spirituals by the children on the negro play- 
grounds. There were 200 singers, all under six- 
teen years of age, divided into four choruses of 
fifty voices each. The contest was held in the city 
auditorium and admission fees were charged, the 
proceeds being used for playground apparatus for 
the negro playgrounds of Charlotte. The prices 
were as follows: negro children, fifteen cents, 
adults thirty-five cents, reserved seats fifty cents. 
White people paid seventy-five cents. 


Roller Skating in Charlotte.—A roller skat- 
ing contest held under the auspices of the Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, Park and Recreation Com- 
mission and the Charlotte News was one of the 
holiday events for the children of the city. Dis- 
trict events were held to determine the competitors 
in the finals for the city championship. Races 
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were held on roped-off streets and were carefully 
supervised. Novel events such as tricycle, scooter 
and coaster wagon races were held in connection 
with the contest. 


State and National Band Contests.—In 
1924, the first state school band contest held un- 
der the auspices of the Committee on Instrumental 
Affairs of the Music Supervisors’ National Con- 
ference took place. Since that time there has 
been a rapid development of the state contests 
which culminated in a national contest in 19206. 
This was followed by the second annual contest 


held in 1927. The third and most recent held in 
Joliet, Illinois, brought together twenty-seven 
picked bands representing fourteen states. The 


national contest of 1928 was in every way the 
most successful of those held to date and was a 
fitting close to the first five years of the commit- 
tee’s work. 

The committee's fourth contest will be held in 
Denver in May, 1929, as a culmination of the 
year’s state and sectional contests. Only two 
classes of high schools will compete—A and B. 
Each class will play four types of composition, as 
follow Bs 

|. Warming up march not to be judged 

2. An assigned composition 

3. Composition to be selected from a list pre- 
pared by the Committee on Instrumental Affairs 
of the Music Supervisors’ National Conference. 

4. ‘Two or more well known numbers to be pre- 
pared for playing in unison with other bands in 
its class. 

The bands will be judged in the national con- 
test on four points in the playing of both the 
assigned and the selected numbers with a maxi- 
mum credit of 100 for each. The judging points 
for the prepared contests will be instrumentation, 
interpretation, tone and general effect, and each 
of three judges will mark all of the bands on 
these four points. 


Winter Activities in Sacramento.—Winter 
activities conducted by the Recreation Department 
of Sacramento, California, are “going great,” is 
the report of George Sim, superintendent of rec- 
reation. 

Fifty-six women have registered for the play 
hour conducted every Wednesday morning. Acti- 
vities for the first half of the period include exer- 
cises, calisthenics and dancing. The latter half 
of the session is devoted to instruction in rowing, 


baseball (soft ball) and other games. Several 
mothers bring their children with them during the 
play hour. They are entertained in the playground 
while the mothers enjoy their hour. 

Forty-nine young women answered the first call 
for the evening gymnasium class held for em- 
ployed women. It is expected that 125 will be in 
this club when registrations have closed. The 
gymnasium at the high school is so large that sev- 
eral activities will be carried on at one time after 
the formal class work has been finished, and the 
individual members may select the activity they 
desire—volley ball, indoor baseball, basketball or 
dancing. 

Winter League Baseball teams are now playing 
their scheduled games. Eight hundred and three 
players and substitutes and thousands of specta- 
tors are involved in this activity while fifty-two 
soccer football teams with a registration of 909 
play each week in the Playground Soccer League. 
There are 14 basketball teams playing with a 
registration of 2,083 players. 

Early in November activities for young men 
were started on one of the playgrounds. Soccer 
football, basketball and the organization of ath- 
letic clubs are among the activities. A total of 
9,481 visits were reported at the men’s recreation 
center the first week in November, and during this 
same week, reservations for eighteen different 
groups were made for the Club House. These 
reservations do not include the children’s groups 
that used the building during the day under the 
direction of the play leaders. 


Negro Survey in Pennsylvania.—The report 
of the negro survey of Pennsylvania, which was 
begun in June, 1924, contains a chapter on “The 
Quest for Happiness” in which the question of 
recreation facilities and opportunities is dis- 
cussed. “One of the most dangerous tendencies 
that is developing in the state is that of the grad- 
ual restriction of leisure time opportunities for 
negroes. Not only is the new comer unhappy and 
dissatisfied in not finding the opportunities for a 
more abundant life, but a psychological reaction is 
taking place in the native-born negro who finds 
himself suddenly shut out of the opportunities 
for pleasure and recreation that previously he had 
been privileged to enjoy before the migration in- 
creased the density of the minority group.” 

The chapter points out the inadequacy of pub- 
lic and commercial recreation facilities for negroes 
and the dangers of the situation. In the suggested 





program of work for negro welfare or inter- 
racial committees, is the following on leisure time 
activities : 

In general, the ideal to be aimed at is simply 
that whatever opportunities for recreation are pro- 
vided, either by public funds or private agencies, 
for white people—young and old—shall include 
Specifically, the 





as well the negro population. 
activities should be directed in the following chan- 
nels: 


a. Provision of city playgrounds 
b. Swimming pools, gymnasiums, and where 


necessary, bath houses 

c. Girls’ and boys’ clubs in connection with 
churches, settlements and public schools 

d. Dance halls under responsible official or vol- 
unteer supervision 

e. Chaperonage of young peoples’ outing and 
social gatherings. 


An Exhibit of Negro Art.—In January, the 
second annual exhibit of fine arts—the work of 
negro men and women—was displayed at the In- 
ternational House, New York City. The exhibit, 
which was held under the auspices of the Harmon 
Foundation and the Commission on Church and 
Race Relationships of the Churches of Christ in 
America, was the outgrowth of an award in fine 
arts of the William E. Harmon Awards for Dis- 
tinguished Achievement among Negroes, and is 
designed to create a wider interest in the work of 
the negro artist as a contribution to American 
culture, to stimulate him to work for the highest 
standards of achievement and to interest the 
American people in purchasing negro art. A com- 
mittee of three outstanding artists viewed all the 
work submitted for admission and decided 
whether it was of sufficient merit to warrant in- 
clusion in the exhibit. 


Recreation in National Forests.—The re- 
port of the Forest Service for the year ending 
June 30, 1928, states that the number of people 
visiting the National Forests for recreation in- 
creased 8.2 percent over the number in 1926. 
Special-use permittees and their guests increased 
19.7 percent ; hotel and resort guests, 2.4 percent ; 
picnickers, 9.2 percent and transient motorists, 11.8 
percent while campers decreased 10.3 percent. 
During the year 156 camp grounds were improved 
in whole or in part. Nine hundred and nineteen 


now have some improvements. 
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Community Woods in New York State.— 
The spread of the community forest idea in New 
York State is shown by the figures compiled by 
Conservation Commissioner Alexander Mac- 
donald, covering the fall planting season. In the 
last two years the number of community forests 
has increased from 217 to 317, started by coun- 
ties, cities, towns, villages or school districts. In 
these forests there have been planted 20,817,500 
trees. 

In the last year, twenty-four new village forest 
projects were initiated, twelve new school district 
forests, four county forests, three town forests 
and one city forest and the first plantations made, 
aggregating 596,000 trees. 


A Case of Etiquette.—Small communities, 
having water fronts, proudly tidy up their shore 
lines, erect bathing pavilions and prepare to enjoy 
a summer on the Beach. Along comes the Public 
with its cousins and its uncles and its aunts! 
They are noisy and inconsiderate guests. They 
build fires and leave their paper plates and empty 
bottles for the next fellow to clean up. 

The town of North Hempstead, Long Island, 
opened Bar Beach. The public from afar crowded 
out the natives who had established it. An at- 
tempt was made to pass an ordinance excluding 
all persons other than residents of Nassau County 
and their guests. The Supreme Court held the 
act invalid. The enjoyment of a public beach can- 
not be restricted to the residents of a locality. 
Guests of the community might at least show their 
appreciation by accepting the traditional code of 
good manners. 


Public Games in Los Angeles. — Marble 
croquet and hop scotch have become very popular 
in Los Angeles, California. Marble croquet is 
played on croquet courts with regulation rules, 
marbles being used in place of croquet mallets and 
balls. It has been found that hop scotch can be 
lined off with lime in about five minutes. 


Play Space in Missouri.—Dr. Henry S. Cur- 
tis, Director of Hygiene and Physical Education 
in Missouri, states in his monthly bulletin that the 
high schools built in Missouri in the last four years 
have an average of four and a half acres of play 
space per school. The school at Mexico has 
‘which is probably close to 


‘ 


eighty-eight acres, 
the record in the United States. 
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Intramural Athletics.—The great difficulty 
with athletics is not its over-emphasis on athletics, 
but that it does not emphasize athletics enough. 
We should have such a well-developed system of 
intramural competition as would pull every boy 
out of the pool halls and smoke halls and loafing 
places upon the athletic fields. That could be 
accomplished by an adequate system of intramural, 
second varsity, freshman and weight teams. Boys 
must be interested, and they cannot be expected 
persistently to occupy “scrub” positions on teams, 
where they are constantly being run over and 
trampled upon by the first team men. They need 
to meet men of their own caliber and to enjoy 
winning once ina while. It is apparent to everyone 
that we are going to extremes in inter-collegiate 
competition; we have a highly specialized team 
on the field and a lot of “ballyhoo” on the bleach- 
ers. It seems obvious to anyone that as long as 
that discrepancy exists we are not pursuing the 
proper policy ot athletics—C. F. Taeusch, State 


University ot lowa. 











Des MoINes, IowA PERMANENT MARKERS MADE OF 
ZINC PLATES ON THE NATURE TRAIL. (See page 649.) 


A New Natatorium for Ann Arbor.—Michi- 
gan’s newest swimming pool, just completed in 
the new Intramural Sports Building and paid for 
out 


f receipts from football games, is said by 
the Detroit News to embody features which are 
not found in any other pool in the country. 

The net dimensions of the pool are 75 by 35 
feet. The greatest depth of the pool is 10% feet. 
It is eight feet at the deep end and 4% feet at the 
shallow end. There are seven 5-foot lanes for rac- 
ing. Each lane is numbered, the yards are marked 
on the sides with numbers and across the bottom 








with small lines. Five feet from each end of the 
pool is a wide line across the bottom which will 
prevent many head-on crashes by warning the 
swimmer he is approaching the end of the pool. 

The pool contains 150,000 gallons water, all of 
which is continuously circulated and makes the 
“round trip” so to speak, though the sand filters 
and sterilization processes once in every eight to 
ten hours. Water in the pool is purified by two 
systems: the first by the sand filter and the second 
by an oxygen, which is obtained by passing an 
electric current through a concentrated salt solu- 
tion. 


The natatorium is constructed with two walls, 
between which are secreted parts of the ventila- 
ting system, so constructed that it will be large 
enough to care for any conditions that may arise 
without opening windows or doors. The inner 
wall is built of cork with a terra cotta wainscot- 
ing. The cork walls of the natatorium prevent 
“sweating” and keep down the echo of the human 
voice so that it is possible to talk and be heard 
with ease the length of the natatorium. 

During the day, huge windows on two sides of 
the room give a seashore brilliance to the pool, 
while at night flood lights produce a shadowless 
even light. The north wall of the natatorium is a 
large sliding door which is lifted from the floor. 
For swimming meets the raising of this wall opens 
an adjoining room which allows 2,500 spectators 
a clear view of the pool. The pool is equipped 
with two standard diving boards, two low diving 
boards and removable water polo goal posts. 


A New Club.—Under the auspices of the De- 
partment of Public Playgrounds and Recreation, 
a new club has been organized in Orlando, Flor- 
ida, composed of recreation and physical education 
leaders. The purpose of the club is the discussion 
of subjects of mutual interest. At the first meet- 
ing, the following subjects were assigned to vari- 
ous individuals for research. These papers will 
be read at future meetings and discussions fol- 
low: 

January—What type of gymnasium should you 
suggest for Florida Schools? Submit your de- 
signs. 

February—Given a school with an attendance 
of from 600 to 800 pupils, with play space of 
two acres, what schedule could be worked out for 
the use of the grounds which would give an oppor- 
tunity for all the pupils? What equipment and 
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game supplies should you suggest for such a school 
ground ? 

March—What are the social values of play? 
How may these best be developed in your program 
of activities? 

A pril—What is being done through government 
department to promote physical education and 
play? What sources of information and help are 
to be had through the government? 

May—What in your estimation should be the 
attitude of a physical education or recreation di- 
rector towards the development of star teams: 


Activities in Perth Amboy.—The Depart- 
ment of Playground and Recreation of Perth Am- 
boy, New Jersey, lists as its “features” the fol- 
lowing : 

“Big Brother” plan; peanut scramble; Hallo- 
we’en celebration ; Columbus Day vehicular races ; 
Tournament Week (Christmas Holidays) ; minia- 
ture relay carnival (Memorial Day); kite flying 
tournaments; harmonica club and bands (175 
members) ; ukelele club (sixty members) ; forty- 
eight-team basketball league; inter-ground base- 
ball league; handcraft program (three months) ; 
juvenile delinquent aid system; boys’ clubs; sur- 
vey ; sports, roller skating carnival; social recrea- 
tion service bureau; fifty-two-team baseball 
league; inter-ground volley ball league; winter 
sports; word contests, etc.; Music Week. Adult 
program: handball, indoor quoits and volley ball. 


Useful Circus.—Arthur Leland of Newport, 
Rhode Island, leased a large lot and rented it to a 
circus, making enough money to put in long- 
desired tennis courts. 


Good But Not Enough.—Los Angeles play- 
grounds, with a safety plan, reduced accidents 
from 2.04 to 1.27 per 100,000 attendance. Pos- 
sibly traffic departments of the state and the pub- 
lic generally may learn something from this strik- 
ing bit of progress. 

The reduction is more important that it appears 
from this index. In twenty-four months preced- 
ing the application of the safety system, which, 
by the way, is largely under the direc- 
tion of dependable boys, there were seventy- 
six accidents for an attendance of 3,724,- 
483. But in the fifteen months the plan has been 
in force the attendance of 6,508,413 produced 
only eighty-three accidents. Without accident pre- 
vention 132 children would have been injured. 


We. learn something else from this report—the 
tremendous playground attendance. It runs to 
more than 430,000 a month throughout the year, 

Let’s not forget that our playgrounds are not 
only giving health and strength to our children, 
but are also keeping them out of mischief. And 
they have a positive value on the character build- 
ing side in their insistence upon fair play. 

The principal trouble with our playgrounds is, 
we haven’t enough of them.—From the Los An- 
geles Examiner. 





Activities in Springfield, Massachusetts.— 
Dancing is one of the popular activities promoted 
at the school centers conducted by the park depart- 
ment. Each dance is free and is in charge of a 
man and woman director and a door man. A 
member of the park police is always on hand. The 
orchestra of four or five pieces is non-union and 
receives ten dollars per night. Care is taken in 
the selection of the music and the dancing is of 
a high type. The per capita cost to the city is 
three cents. Each week at five centers, the de- 
partment conducts a married couples’ dance, where 
old-fashioned dances are revived. 

One of the recent innovations at the Boys’ 
Club is the “boy cop’’—a policeman who comes 
to the center and plays with the boys. In this 
way he becomes acquainted with the boys’ prob- 
lems and makes himself their friend. 

Springfield has a no coasting rule on the streets. 
To provide opportunity for coasting, small plat- 
forms have been built on all the playgrounds. 
These cost about $150.00 each. In addition there 
are more than twenty-nine skating areas. 

A negro church in one section of the city has 
leased its grounds to the department for one dol- 
lar a year. The property has been fenced and 
will be used as a playground. 

Nature activities are playing an important part 
in the program. Lectures on rose culture are 
being given by the worker in charge of the rose 
garden and considerable work has been done on 
the making of trails, a system of trail marking 
having been worked out which will serve as a 
substitute for blazing trails on trees. 


Publications Available from the Bureau of 
Education.—The Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has issued a list of the pamphlets 
it has published from 1912 to September, 1928. 
The list tells how each pamphlet may be secured 
and its price. 
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The Art of Living: 


By 


DUNCAN SPAETH, 


Princeton University 


Prosperity means an abundance of the things 
that constitute wealth. National prosperity means 
a just distribution of that abundance. But happi- 
ness means the right use of the things that make 
prosperity. And so this art of living that I am 
to speak to you about could very briefly be defined 
as the art of translating prosperity into happi- 
the art of being happy even though you 
are prosperous. I think that one of the most 
tragic things in our modern life is just this—that 
so often increase of prosperity is not accompanied 
by increase of happiness—that they are in inverse 
ratio. I am sure all of us know people who are 
not prosperous but very happy, and I am sure all 
of us know people who are not happy though they 


ness 


are very prosperous. 

[ am sure some of you remember that old, old 
story about an Oriental despot who fell into a 
decline. None of his physicians could cure him. 
One after the other had prescribed for him. At 
last one of his doctors said, “What your Majesty 
needs is to discover an entirely happy man, and 
when you have discovered him, borrow his under- 
shirt and wear it next to your skin.” 

The king smiled a melancholy smile. But, you 
know, have tried all the doctors we 
sometimes will resort to strange remedies. And 
so he sent his messengers far and wide to discover 
a happy man. And more than once they thought 
they had found him, but always there was a skele- 
ton in the closet, a fly in the ointment, a nigger 
in the woodpile, and one after the other the mes- 


when we 


sengers returned without having found the happy 
And as the last of the messengers was re- 
turning and the towers of the royal palace were 
already glinting in the distance, he noticed a swine- 
herd in a field by the wayside, singing as merrily 
It seemed a rather futile thing, but the 
boy seemed happy. 


man. 


as a lark. 


The messenger left the highway and crossed 
over to the field, accosted the boy, and said, “My 
boy, you seem pretty happy this morning.” 


*Address given at the Recreation Congress, Atlantic City, 


Oct ber 2; 1928. 


, 


“Sure,” said the boy, in the language of that 
Eastern country. 

“Isn’t there anything I can do for you?” 

“Nothing,” replied the boy. 

“Don’t you want anything ?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Do you mean to tell me you are happy?” 

“Sure.” 


” 


“Then give me your undershirt,” said the king’s 
messenger. 

“I haven’t got any,” said the boy. 

Now, of course I am not telling this story to 
discourage the use of underwear in the winter sea- 
son, but to suggest to you the difference between 
prosperity and happiness. There was a boy who 
wasn’t prosperous enough to own an undershirt, 
and yet he was happy—to suggest to you, perhaps, 
that we wear happiness under our skin; that we 
wear prosperity outside; that prosperity wears 
out, even if it is made of steel and cast iron, and 
that if you want your happiness to wear long, the 
deeper in you plant it the longer it will wear. 

The translation, then, of prosperity into happi- 
ness constitutes the art of living. You know, in 
spite of the Declaration of Independence, the pur- 
suit of prosperity for most Americans comes be- 
fore the pursuit of happiness. And they are will- 
ing to sacrifice even life and liberty in that pur- 
suit. Now, let me say frankly that I, for my 
part, believe that the art of living presupposes the 
art of making a living. We wish no leisure class 
here in America, though we insist that every pro- 
ducer has a right to leisure. And I believe that 
the right distribution of leisure is one of the funda- 
mental problems of social justice. But the more 
we increase the general fund of leisure by the 
elimination of human waste, the invention of 
labor-saving machinery, the more important be- 
comes the question as to what is wasteful and 
what is profitable, useful leisure. 

The art of living, then, is the art of discovering 
the things that make life worth living. What is 
the use of making a living if the living that you 
make isn’t worth living; if life, itself, isn’t worth 
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first and fundamental discoveries that we can 
make is that however important material wealth 
is, in the art of living wealth alone, the posses- 
sion of things alone, will not insure happiness. 
We can make the test for ourselves from the bot- 


tom up. 


living? And it seems to me that one of the very 


Take the things that we live by. Take food, 
money. Money can buy food—not so much in 
these days, but it does buy it. But can all the 
money in the world buy the appetite that makes 
it a pleasure to eat, the power to digest it and 
convert it and transmute it by the process of meta- 
bolism into energy and the joy of living? You 
may recall that Franklin said, “The poor man 
walks to get meat for his stomach, and the rich 
man walks to get stomach for his meat.” Who 
walks farthest? 

Money can buy books and accumulate libraries. 
Can it purchase wisdom? It can buy automobiles 
and steam yachts and aeroplanes. But can it give 
us the joy that there is in walking and running 
and leaping and climbing and swimming—that 
sense of vigor and joy that Browning has put so 
finely into the mouth of his David when he is try- 
ing to rouse up Saul out of his melancholia? 
“Oh, our manhood’s prime of vigor, 

“No spirit feels waste, 

“Not a muscle stopped in its playing, 

“No sinew unbraced; 

“Oh, the wild joy of living, 

“The leaping from rock up to rock, 
“The stringing of bows from the fir tree, 

“The cool silver shock of the plunge in a pool’s 

living water— 
“How good is man’s life; the mere living, 

“How fit to employ all the heart and the soul 

and the senses forever in joy.” 

Can all the prosperity in the world buy one 
joy thrill? 

Now, it is the business of politics and of eco- 
nomics to deal with the problems of the produc- 
tion of wealth, the distribution of material wealth, 
so far as these affect society as a whole. They 
discover the laws of prosperity. It is the busi- 
ness of art, of religion, to deal with the problem 
of creation and operation of spiritual values, to 
discover and proclaim the laws of enduring happi- 
ness. 

It isn’t my purpose to stress these deeper values, 
though I believe that without their discovery no 
life can be perfected. But what I want to do is 
to suggest to you this evening some of the ten- 


dencies in contemporary American life that pre- 
vent us from converting the abundance of things 
that constitute our material wealth into the uses 
of happiness, to the enrichment of life. The first 
of these to which I want to call your attention is 
the conflict between possession and enjoyment that 
results from the emphasis that we put upon the 
possessive instincts in American life. The whole 
pressure of our modern life tends to an abnormal 
development of our acquisitive faculties. 

Of course, a successful business man must make 
money. Successful business involves the use of 
acquisitive instincts. We hope that there may 
be in the process a by-product of public service 
and usefulness. 

But there are other occupations where success 
certainly shouldn’t be measured in terms of ac- 
quisition. No one would measure the success of 
the physician in those terms. No one would 
measure the success of the teacher or the pro- 
fessor in those terms. I have forgotten most of 
my advanced mathematics, but I don’t need them 
to calculate my bank balance. And few teachers 
do. There are so many activities in which suc- 
cess rightly understood cannot be interpreted in 
terms of acquisition. And one point I want to 
make is that we are continually carrying into these 
standards measures of valuation that come from, 
that are taken from, the business world. And I 
wonder to what a degree this emphasis on acquisi- 
tion has invaded and vitiated our schools and col- 
leges and controlled our educational procedure. 
We measure progress by the amount of knowledge 
acquired, by the number of facts accumulated. 
We set examinations to test capacity for acquisi- 
tion, and we open avenues of promotion to those 
who have best developed the hoarding instinct of 
the mind. I know that teachers do not consider 
examinations merely as tests of facts. But I have 
had a good deal to do, being both a teacher and 
a father, with both sides of the case, and | know 
that those who are preparing for examinations 
look upon them as a test of the amount of facts 
they have gathered together. 

I welcome any evidence of examinations that 
test power to use and to apply knowledge rather 
than test the accumulated amount of knowledge. 
“Studies teach not their own use,” said the wise 
Bacon. “That is a wisdom above and beyond 
them.” 

The result, then, of this stressing of the accu- 
mulative instinct, of the hoarding instinct, is that 
those in whom the acquisitive and possessive in- 
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stinct, with reference to the things of the mind, is 
weak, are not led into a richer and fuller enjoy- 
ment of the intellectual life, but find an outlet for 
all their creative instincts in so-called extra-curri- 
cular activities. And in our popular college slang, 
the life of college is divided into studies and ac- 
tivities. Get the implication. We don’t even 
have to say “extra-curricular” activities. 

“School” means leisure—though few students 
know that; they don’t take Greek any more. It 
comes from a Greek word and means leisure, be- 
cause in the early days it was only the leisure 
classes that had an opportunity to enjoy the bene- 
fits of a higher education. We have forgotten 
the origin, but we still put the emphasis on the 
leisure. Recreation, among these, takes the place 
of creation. And we produce two kinds of fail- 
ures—those who fail because they have never 
learned to enjoy knowledge, and so have never 
accumulated it; and those who have accumu- 
lated knowledge without ever having learned to 
enjoy it and its use, and who promptly forget it 
upon graduation and apply their acquisitive 
powers to the amassing of material wealth, with- 
out ever learning to enjoy anything but the sense 
of possession. 

It is amazing to me to see how completely, en- 
tirely successfully and utterly college graduates 
manage to evaporate, I won’t say the facts, but 
the valuations of their college career, their atti- 
tude toward college. They have developed an 
acquisitive instinct and they shift their gear and 
become successful. Not so long ago it was my 
privilege to address a group of Princeton Alumni, 
and the toastmaster, in introducing the repre- 
sentative of the faculty who was later to speak, 
spoke of the delight of college days, the memories 
of under-graduate days on the campus, of athletic 


activities, of participation in extra-curricula ac- 
tivities, and especially the friendships formed. 
Then he said, “Of course, what we learned in the 


class-room has all been forgotten. What we got 
out of books has evaporated. But the big things 
are the friendships of college days. We shall 
now have the pleasure of listening to a represen- 
tative of the faculty.” 

| told him that the charm and grace with which 
he spoke was an evidence that the English Classics 
that he had read in college had not been entirely 
read in vain, and that his success as an eminent 
lawyer might partly be due to the study of logic, 
and that a great many of us make the mistake of 
feeling that if we don’t live in the foundation of 


the house that we build it is of no use to put ina 
foundation, 

The purpose of a cellar is not to live in; it is to 
give you a good solid foundation. Of course, 
you don’t live in those preliminary and formal and 
preparatory studies, but they are the foundation 
upon which you build the house. Then you go 
up into the rooms through which the sunshine 
streams, and they will be more wholesome rooms 
if you have a cellar underneath, and they will be 
more solid rooms if you have a deep foundation. 


I say that the art of enjoying things, even if 
you don’t own them, is one well worth cultivating. 
And yet the idea seems to be very general that 
you must possess something in order to enjoy it. 
Well, the man who has never learned to enjoy 
anything that he cannot possess will end by pos- 
sessing a multitude of things that he cannot enjoy. 
Let us cultivate in ourselves, and communicate 
to others, the art of enjoying things that are not 
used up by their enjoyment of them. 

I have just come back from a delightful summer 
on the Pacific coast. I have been going out there 
for a good many summers, ostensibly to teach 
English in college summer sessions—but really to 
enjoy myself at the close of the summer session. 
I don’t always tell that. I tell it only to my inti- 
mate friends. But when the first of August 
comes I join the mountaineers of Oregon or the 
mountaineers of California. Two or three weeks 
ago, I spent a delightful week on the slopes of 
Mount Rainier. Two or three summers ago I 
hiked down the coast of Oregon, and I find that 
I am one of the few Oregonians who have really 
walked that whole coast down from the mouth of 
the Columbia River to the Rogue River and up 
the Rogue River. I took two summers for it. 
It is a magnificent hike. It is a wonderful ex- 
perience. And you don’t have to own any real 
estate to doit. I have taken in and absorbed and 
assimilated and owned—why, I own some of the 
finest country in the world. 

Years ago I had a friend with whom I used to 
spend the summer cruising on the Maine coast, 
and I came to the conclusion that you get a much 
greater enjoyment of those fine estates at Bar 
Harbor or Northeast Harbor if you are anchored 
a little way off-shore than if you live in those 
houses and have to pay for mowing the lawn, 
You don’t have the cost of upkeep. But you 
have all the beauty. There is nothing so cheap 
as a pleasure of that kind—and there is no Con- 
stitutional prohibition that will tell you how much 
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of it you can enjoy and whether or not you can 
go into ecstasies of delight from all that beauty. 

And, of course, that is the miracle of art— 
more wonderful than the miracle of loaves and 
fishes—the beauty of a red-wood forest, of a rush- 
ing mountain stream, of a wave-beaten headland, 
of a snow-capped peak, isn’t destroyed though it 
has been absorbed and assimilated. And that is 
even truer of music and poetry and all the fine 
arts. When I have appropriated and enjoyed the 
beauty of Shelley’s Skylark or of Beethoven’s 
Moonlight Sonata, there isn’t less but more music 
and poetry in the world. 

And the more of us that enjoy poetry and 
music and beauty, the more poetry, the more 
music, the more beauty there is in the world. 

Another one of these conflicts that I want to 
call your attention to is the conflict between pro- 
duction and creation. They are by no means one 
and the same thing. Another of the tendencies 
in American life that militates against the enrich- 
ment of life through the right use of things is 
the fetish that we make of production. Here, 
again, the vice is in the over-emphasis. It is bet- 
ter to produce than to be idle. And I don’t think 
idleness is an American vice. I think we are busy, 
I think we are active, as a people, energetic. And 
our college under-graduates are by no means lazy. 
But the main current of their activities flows in 
other channels than those in which some of us pro- 
fessors should like to see them run—and that, I 
think, is our fault rather than theirs. 

I say production is better than idleness. But 
how intelligent are we in asking ourselves what 
is the value of all this energy and all this pro- 
ductivity? We are all familiar with the typical— 
well, I won’t say typical—but the American busi- 
ness man who never fails to achieve what he un- 
dertakes, and rarely undertakes anything worthy 
of ackievement. If he can sell more pins than 
his rival, he is successful. We don’t want to be 
beaten. Competition for its own sake! We build 
roads and we pave them with good intentions and 
we get there first. 

So I say it is better to produce than to be 
idle—but in mere production there is no virtue. 
Production is the foundation of material prosper- 
ity, and the machine age has infinitely multiplied 
our capacity for production. But unless produc- 
tion releases creative activity, the prosperity it 
builds will destroy rather than increase happiness. 
The more the individual workman is reduced to a 
mere tool, the more important it is that he shall 


have leisure for creative activity, that he shall 
release creative activity in his leisure. By crea- 
tion, I don’t mean making something out of noth- 
ing. I mean making something new by the addi- 
tion of yourself. Wherever you add yourself to 
the stuff in which you are working you have creat- 
ed something. That is the difference between the 
medieval craftsman and the modern craftsman. 
The modern gets all of himself out of the craft, 
and the medieval puts all of himself into it. 


And so a medieval pair of shoes might be a 
work of art. The shoemaker of Nuremberg was 
a poet. There was poetry in his shoes. That was 
in the days before the factory age, the days of 
individual work, when factories hadn’t come into 
existence and machines hadn’t been invented to 
give leisure. Men needed less leisure when they 
enjoyed their work. That is a much more envi- 
able thing. At some kinds of work I should be 
willing to work ten days a week, if there could 
be that many. But I should want seven days a 
week holiday at some other kinds of work. But 
if a man has no pleasure in his work, if there is 
nothing creative, if he can’t add himself in any 
sense to what he does, of course he is glad when 
the noon whistle blows. 

By creation, then, I mean making something 
new by the addition of yourself, and that is what 
the modern working man must again learn to do 
if his prosperity is to be translated into happiness. 
Instead, we see everywhere a use of leisure that 
releases no self-activities, but merely means that 
the wage slave enjoys temporary release from his 
slavery by having others enslaved to provide him 
with amusement and entertainment. That is the 
objection which I have to the use the younger gen- 
eration makes of the automobile. They can’t 
make one, can’t mend one, can’t even grease one 
-—but can sit and release power that repre- 
sents brains, genius, invention, labor. And when 
his holiday comes, his whole idea of enjoying him- 
self is to get somebody to work for him, to have 
enough money to have other people slave for him. 

Am I misunderstanding the purposes of the 
Playground and Recreation Association of Amer- 
ica when I say that you would like to devise kinds 
of leisure that do not enslave those who provide 
the recreation for others and the enjoyment for 
others, so that not only those who enjoy them- 
selves remain free, but those who render the en- 
joyment, who provide the entertainment, them- 
selves, save their freedom in doing so? 

I should much rather see a group of people 
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put on a play of their own, even if it were not one 
of the very best, than to see them working hard 
and slaving and then spending all of their money 
in having somebody else play for them and enter- 
tain them. I know it is a good thing to listen 
to the best of music, to see the best in art. But 
a little more creation, a little more effort, a little 
more experimentation would be a good thing for 
all of us. 

Now just a word about the conflict between 
work and play—another of the tendencies in 
American life that thwart attainment in the art 
of living—that profound distrust of play as in 
some way immoral because it is associated with 
enjoyment—which is a hangover from Puritanism. 

I was reading the other day an extract from 
the diary of one of the older Adams—I forget 


which one—John Quincy Adams and the others 
are all alike, more conscious of their derivation 
than their destination. And the elder Adams 


describes how he had spent the morning with his 
boy, fishing. The boy had a very good time, and 
he almost had a good time himself. But he had 
a very bad conscience about it. The great Amer- 
ican problem is—how can you have a good time 
with a good conscience? How can you enjoy 
yourself with a good conscience? And the way 
a great many of us enjoy ourselves makes it a 
hard question. 

I believe in the divinity of joy. But to enjoy 
yourself with a good conscience your joy must 
have sunlight in it and must partake of something 
that is heavenly. 

How to enjoy yourself with a good conscience. 
Well, these are all commonplaces. We know 
them. And those of us who have an ingredient 
of Scotch Calvinism or New England Puritanism 
know very well that inherent and deeply ingrained 
distrust of idleness, of leisure, its activity, as 
though the devil never tempted anybody who was 
at work, as though it were only in idle moments 
that Satan found his opportunities! 

Now, the strange thing is that our modern an- 
tagonists of the Puritan spirit—and, of course, to 
be quite up-to-date you mustn’t be Puritan, and 
the contemporary literature is running strongly 
against these Puritan hangovers—have been as 
grim, as bitter, as intolerant, as joyless in their 
assault on duty as were the ancient votaries in 
their assault on pleasure. Grim old John Endicott 
did not hack down the May-pole of Merrymount 
with more savage and joyless ferocity than some 
of our moderns show in their attack on those who 





still believe in duty and in work. It is not to 
these that we must look as our guides in the art of 
living. When you take all the joy out of the 
workshop you will have little left for the play- 
ground. You may work a curse. And so in that 
way does not lie the escape, but rather in bringing 
back the spirit of joy, of creative activity into 
our work and of making leisure, when it comes, a 
means of releasing power. Then leisure will not 
spell idleness, but recreation, activity, play, cre- 
ative leisure, enriching life, developing personal- 
ity, preventing the dead weight of material 
things, even though we call the mass of them 
prosperity—preventing, I say, the dead weight of 
material things from clogging up the fountains of 
happiness, keeping those fountains clear—clear 
on the one hand from the scum of idleness and 
self-indulgence; clear on the other hand from the 
blinding avalanche of joyless work. 

To do this is the beginning of wisdom in the 
art of living. 





Nature Guiding 


“The importance of play in the life of an indi- 
vidual does not cease with his graduation from the 
public schools to enter into life as a trained worker 
and a social being. If the schools have done their 
part, they will have allowed him opportunity to 
find his true vocation—the one with the most en- 
joyable service in it. If this has been accom- 
plished, the individual has been promised a work 
in which he can find a spiritual gain as well as 
a material compensation. But not only that: the 
schools, through utilizing play and making its ad- 
vantages universal, will have developed the play 
spirit in each individual, sc that he can make the 
most of his leisure time. The play spirit must be 
developed in vouth or it will be forever lost. With 
a play spirit in his work—a thing which all suc- 
cessful men have—and a capacity for recreating 
himself when away from his work, the individual 
should be a contented citizen. He will be a citi- 
zen to whom there may be some drudgery in life, 
to be sure, but at the same time this drudgery 
will be willingly undergone for the sake of larger 
compensations that his work and leisure time are 
holding forth to him.” 

F, F. Martin, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Santa Monica, California. 


—— 











“The Man Who Put His Arm 
Around Me’ 


One ASPECT OF FATHERHOOD 


By 


Henry TuRNER BAILEY 


“The man who put his arm around me.” That 
ought to be the boy’s first thought about his 
father. 

When I was as small as I can remember, my 
mother used to call me heavy. I could toddle 
about all day, but along towards noon I wanted to 
ride a little. Mother couldn’t carry me as she 
used to, but there was a big black-bearded fellow 
in a suit of blue overalls, who used to stride in 
about that time, and whisk me up off the floor and 
pitch me into the air and catch me as I came 
down, and take me in his arms and carry me on 
his bosom for a few moments before dinner. I 
shall never forget him! 

Wasn’t he strong! I had no more fear of fall- 
ing from his arms than I had of falling out of my 
trundle-bed. And how high up I was in his arms! 
I had to look down into mother’s face! It was a 
novelty to see the tops of the tables, and the in- 
side of the sink, and things cooking in a spider 
on the red-hot stove, and grass and flowers out- 
side the window instead of sky and trees. I 
wanted to ride on and on, but I knew that when 
mother said, “Dinner is ready,” I should be put 
into‘ my chair and the ride would be over. 

But there were compensations. I was sure of 
another ride the next day, and I was sure that my 
chair would be next his at table. Now that I 
had grown to be a “little man” big enough to sit 
at table, of course he fed me as he did everybody 
else. He used t his choice bits from his 
own plate into my little “X Y Z plate.” Some- 
times mother wondered if he’d better, but he 
it won’t hurt him; 


) put 


always laughed and said, “Oh, 
he has teeth of his own now!” 

He used to put his arm around me when he 
helped me to drink from my tin. cup, and he pat- 
ted 

You don’t do that for your baby, you wise and 
Then I am glad I am not your 


the. back when I choked. 


me on 


important man? 





nd Child Welfare Magazine. 


*Courtesy of Dr. Bailey 
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little boy. And I want to tell you something 
else—for I am no longer anybody’s boy but God’s 
—if you don’t do such things for your children 
you are losing half the fun of living, and are lay- 
ing up for yourself a lonely old age. Let your 
children alone, turn them over to hired help, 
spend your time getting rich and running the 
lodge and the club, and then by and by you can 
have the pleasure of wondering why it is that your 
boys do not spend their evenings at home, enjoy 
your company, or care a rap about your welfare. 
You must be numb already if you don’t enjoy 
the ringing laugh of a child, the feel of his plump, 
lively little body, as hard as a rubber bootheel, 
his wise remarks about you and the world in 
general, and his unanswerable questions about 
God. 

That man who put his arms around me in the 
twilight, and by the open fire of an evening, told 
me stories beginning, “When I was a little boy.” 
There were no better stories than those. And 
you don’t tell them to your little boy? Then I am 
glad that I am not your little boy. You can’t 
tell them? Try it. Get the boy away with you 
alone somewhere, and begin. You will surprise 
You will become a 
Tell the experiences that will 
help him as he follows the same boyhood path 


yourself with your success. 
hero in his eyes. 
you stumbled along in your day. Let him know 
that you, you were once a heedless boy, a boy 
who forgot, a boy who spilled things, and tore 
things, and lost things, a bov who got into trouble, 
a boy who had a good time. How it will sur- 
prise him! How much better he will like you! 
That man used to put his arms around me when 
I sat proudly by his side on the front seat going 
to church on Sunday. How vivid yet the memory 
of those sunny hours! Always green fields and 
woods along those three miles of country roads, 
always that marvelously funny blue-shadow horse 
working silently along flat in the dust beside 
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oid Fan. With one arm the man drove. Some- 
times he let me work the whip. I could help old 
Fan drive flies, he said. Sometimes he let me 
hold the reins. And so I learned how to steer 
a horse before | learned to steer a straight course 
through the Ten Commandments and the Beati- 
tudes and the names of the minor prophets. 

That man used to put his arm around me and 
ask helpful questions when I was trying to figure 
out my first problems in arthmetic. I never could 
do much with “examples,” but somehow when 
his arm was around me and he took my pencil and 
made me tell him what to write to work out one 
of his funny problems about eating rhinoceroses, 
or distributing bushels of cannon crackers, my 
own stupid book problems seemed easier. 

He put his arm around me when I was learn- 
ing to swim. I didn’t have to run away and 
learn on the sly, nor did the big boys catch me 
and throw me in to “sink or swim, live or die, 
survive or perish.” My father told me one sum- 
mer that it was time for his boy to know how to 


swim. He took me to the “Sandbar” where the 


big bi )\ sv 


and swim any side up, in the water or under it. 


vent, and I saw him dive in head-first, 


I saw him float and stand on his head under 
water with his feet out. He could make the fat- 
man’s dive, and the turtle-dive and go leapfrog 
into the river over the shoulders of Uncle Tom. 


What rare sport it was! Did I want to know 
how to swim? You bet! 

When we went in together he said, “Now if 
you will do just what I tell you to do you will 
learn to swim and dive this week.” The first day 
I learned to “duck,” the next day to float on my 
back; the next two days he held me by his side 
in four feet of water and taught me the swim- 
ming movements. Then he let go and I swam. 

He put his arm around me when I passed the 
dangerous straits between boyhood and manhood. 
That passage is not be talked about freely 
in print, but it ought to be talked about more 
freely than it ever has been talked about, in some 


printed thing for every father to read. I was 
fourteet [ remember the sunlit room in his 
workshop, the bench with the watch tools arranged 


upon it, the little Bible opened to a certain chap- 
ter. I recall the thrill of the quiet words, “Henry, 
come here a moment, I have something to tell 
you.” And then the revelation. I had been 
a boy, I would soon be a man. I had been 
a joy to my father; some day I might know 
how great a joy; but first there were duties, 


self-denials, a discipline for vigorous manhood. 

I was not only to keep myself pure and strong, 
but I was to be my brothers’ keeper. There were 
three of them, all in turn sure to pass the way I 
was then going. I could help by example and 
precept to guide their feet into the way of life. 
There was a way to death, and it was frequented 
by those whose steps take hold on hell. There 
were commands of God, and they were pointed 
out to me. And behold he had set before me 
that day life and death. He urged me with tears 
to choose life, and I chose it. And how many 
times since have I thought of him in glory and 
whispered, “Father, | thank Thee.” 

His arm was around me while we worked. Not 
literally, of course, but potentially. Whether 
weeding the garden by his side early in the morn- 
ing, or doing the chores in the barn while he 
milked, or constructing my rude toys in the shop 
where he worked, I felt always his protecting and 
stimulating presence. He was never too busy 
to sharpen the tools I had dulled, to teach me a 
better way to build a watermill, to examine and 
judiciously praise my astonishing mechanisms and 
my surprise-drawings. 

And his arms were around me when I confessed 
my sin. Never shall I forget that day. I had 
wilfully disobeyed his command about throwing 
stones in the village square. I had thrown one 
through a shop window. Upon mother’s sug- 
gestion I confessed the whole miserable business 
and asked his forgiveness. I was not whipped, 
I was not scolded, I was just taken in his arms 
and forgiven, and told to go in peace and sin no 
more. 








What is the reason that we do not arrange to 
have our public libraries placed on a charge basis 
—so much for each book taken out? Why is it 
that we do not attempt to charge enough for ad- 
mission to art galleries to meet the entire cost of 
their maintenance? What is the reason why we 
do not have toll gates for entrance into our pub- 
lic parks, with charges sufficient to meet the en- 
tire cost of maintenance? Why have the tuition 
charges in grammar schools, high schools, been 
abolished and education made free? Are there 
certain things which have sufficient value in build- 
ing up citizenship and training for the better life 
that it pays the state or city to provide such oppor- 
tunities without charge? What are the conditions 
under which it is advisable to make charges for 
the use of public facilities ? 
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The Prince’s Wireless Talk’ 


The Prince of Wales broadcast the following 
appeal from 2LO on behali of the National 
Playing Field Association. 

The Prince Wales asked for £1,000,000 in 
money, and land to provide adequate playing fields 
for boys and grils throughout the country. 

“Good evening, everybody. I hope you can all 
hear me clearly 

“T am here to-night to do a little ‘job of work’ 
for my brother the Duke of York. I know he 
would have liked to do it himself, because he is 
very keen on this subject of public playing-fields 
—which is to be my subject to-night. But, as 
you know, he is not yet home from Australia, 
and to broadcast from a ship in mid-ocean, so that 
vou can be heard on perhaps a crystal set in, say, 
Cricklewood, or Cardiff, or Chester, is not yet a 
very simple proposition. 

“You are deprived, therefore, of the chance of 
hearing him tonight, and that is a loss, because 
he knows so much more about this matter then 
Ido. As President of the National Playing Fields 
Association (whic! 
appeal throughout the country), he has gone into 


is running a _playing-fields 


} 


the whole subject, and knows facts and figures 
about the great shortage of playing-fields which | 


a. 4S 

cannot possibly give. 
“However, | 1m out to do my best for = 
because, to tell you the truth, I am just as keen 


on this movement as he is. We all must be. It 
means so mucl The very -word ‘Playing-field’ 
is in itself attractive. It is one of those curious 
English words—‘picture-words,’ shall I call them? 


—at the mere mention of which a picture, or scene, 


leaps at once to the imagination. And the picture 
that leaps to the imagination in this case is one 
of green fields and brightness, eager activity and 
strenuous effort, and all in an atmosphere of 
friendly enjoy! ind good spirits. I don’t 
know any sid English life that yields a truer, 
more characteristically English picture than that 
of an English playing-field—all alive with its 


+ 


games and its 

“For themselves alone, and the fun they yield, 

eames are an immense boon. And as to the fur- 

ther good that comes out of them—their values 

over and abr ilue as mere fun and pas- 

*F: ym The Natior i Fileld Association. Report of the 
t to April 30th, 1928 


Council 
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time—lI’m sure there is no need for me to dwell 
on that point. Take, for instance, the health 
value of games—their value to bodily well-being 
and fitness. Any doctor will throw in his vote 
with me on this point. Take next their value in 
creating quickness of decision, accuracy, precision, 
and what the experts call ‘co-ordination of eye, 
hand, and brain’—here again their value is im- 
mense. There is still one further, and vastly im- 
portant, value. It is hard to put a name to it 
and yet we all recognize it—the value of games, 
and especially our British team-games, for creat- 
ing and developing that sense of fair-play and 
justice which is admittedly so characteristic a trait 
of the British race—for developing that spirit of 
unselfishness and ‘playing for one’s side’ rather 
than for one’s selfi—for developing qualities of 
command and leadership—for developing patience, 
endurance, good-temper and self control. These 
are surely immense additional values that come 
from games, and I should not like to say how 
much of our success as a nation, and as a race, 
we owe to racial qualities which have been at 
least developed by—even if they were not made 
by—our national fondness for games. 

“Now let me come to a sad fact—a deplorable 
fact. I am told by my brother’s organization, the 
National Playing Fields Association, that there 
are no fewer than four million boys and girls 
from whom are being withheld all the great bene- 
fits which games can bring to them. Does it seem 
to you that all these little folk—to say nothing 
of the many older boys and girls who lack play- 
ing fields—are being given their best chances of 
developing into fine men and women so long as 
they have no opportunity of taking part in those 
fine national games of ours to which, as a nation, 
we owe so much? 

“It’s no good urging our boys and girls to play 
games if they have no fields to play on, and it 
is because the National Playing Field Associa- 
tion has come to life for the express purpose 
of focussing public attention the urgent necessity 
of providing the youth of the country with ad- 
equate means of playing our team-games that I 
feel the Association deserves the support of every 
right-thinking man and woman in the country. 

“The children do their best to play these games, 
and one of the most pathetic sights I know is 
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to see them (as we often see them in our streets ) 
trying with a makeshift bat and a makeshift 
wicket—trying to get something of the spirit of 
our great national game—which can be properly 
played only on a decent green field—where there 
are and certainly no police- 





are no W indows to break 
men to o1Ve chase. 

“As a lover of games myself, I am really glad 
to see a movement on foot to provide proper 
playing-fields for these four million. I very much 
hope it will succeed in its purpose, and if every 
lover of games and the open air will take a hand 
in the national effort which is now being made, we 
shall soon see the day when no boy or girl— 
whether of a great city or a town, or even a vil- 
lage—shall be able to say, ‘I have nowhere to play.’ 

‘May I say one final word about my brother? 
He and the Duchess will be coming home at the 
end of this month, and I do not think a more ap- 
propriate welcome could be given them after their 
long absence than the news that the British public 
are determined to see this thing through. 

“Goodnight, everybody.” 


Sports and Games in 
Germany 


In an article entitled, “Games Expected to 
Restore Shattered Health of German People” 
which appears in the October issue of School 
Life, Max Zimpel, Exchange professor at North 
Dakota Agricultural College, tells of the eager- 
ness with which the youth of Germany have taken 
to games and sports since the war. 

The children begin their physical exercises in 
their early school life. There are three hours 
per week of physical instruction and two hours 
of organized games in all grades and classes of 
the elementary and high schools. The games 
are of the vigorous sort, each designed for a 
special purpose. An entire day of each month is 
devoted to hiking. A whole school, all classes 
with their teachers, may travel into the country 
by rail at the reduced rate of one-third of a cent 
per mile. From morning to evening the day is 
pleasantly and profitably spent in the open air, 
tramping around in the woods and among the 
lakes in a first-hand study of nature under the 
teacher’s leadership. 

Working boys and girls particularly enjoy the 
outdoor exercise and play. When the stores and 


work shops close there is a rush to the public 
parks to participate in track events. Grown up 
people go for physical training to the public 
gymnasiums and stadiums. There are public 
instructors who are available for the nominal fee 
of twenty-five cents an hour. This charge also in- 
cludes dressing room and a hot shower. 

Seven million German people are organized 
into associations for the promotion of physical 
welfare. As an encouragement for physical care 
these associations give sports medals. They are 
given to those who can qualify in a certain set of 
track events, and some of the requirements, by 
the way, are rather severe ; for example, the aspi- 
rant must run 10,000 meters, or about six miles 
in fifty minutes. The first medals given are of 
bronze, but anyone above thirty-five years of age 
who can qualify is given one of silver, and any- 
one over fifty who is successful receives a gold 
medal. 

Sunday is the popular day for physical rec- 
reation. Thousands tramp to the mountains and 
others spend the day in skiing or cycling. The 
entire day is wholesomely spent out of doors. As 
an accommodation to this hiking and cycling 
people, the country is covered by a net or so-called 
‘“Jugendherbergen” — (rest-houses), frequently 
established in romantic ruined castles or monas- 
teries that have been rebuilt. There the young 
people can get meals and lodging at ridiculously 
low prices. Every community feels it a patriotic 
duty to provide one of these resting places, 








Change in Executives—For more than six 
years Will O. Doolittle has served as executive 
secretary of the American Institute of Park Ex- 
ecutives, a position from which he is now retiring. 
During all this period the leaders in the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America 
have worked closely with Mr. Doolittle and have 
had opportunity to see the able, devoted, and ef- 
fective work done by him. 

The Association extends cordial greetings to the 
new Executive Secretary, William H. Walker, 
Superintendent of Parks, of South Bend, Indiana. 





Books for Boys and Girls.—Over 600 titles 
are described and listed by subjects and ages in 
an attractively illustrated catalogue issued by 
Macmillan Company under the title, “Macmillan 
Books for Boys and Girls.” Copies of this cata- 
logue may be secured from Macmillan Company, 
600 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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With the Recreation Executives: 


How to Secure a Better Quality of Local 
Recreation Activity. 
Mrs. Eva W. Wuite (Boston): I think that 
my topic is all tied up with some of the sub- 
ject matter of the session before this, and it 


has very much to do with publicity in a certain 


sense, and very much to do, certainly, with the 


question of resources, funds and personnel. 

There are three factors that we have to take 
into consideration in this question of increasing 
the quality of work and increasing its back- 
sround. That is, we have to consider all the 
time bringing in more people to our program. 
We must live condition of internal discon- 
tent. How are we going to reach more people in 
the same type of group we are serving? How 


are we going to reach more folks of different 


~ 


sorts of interest [Then how are we going to 


extend the 
ter that we offer in our recreation program? We 


the particular subject mat- 


can’t always carry on the same type of sports. We 
don’t always want the same sort of game activi- 
ties. We d n’t 1 VS Want the same kind of 
cultural opportu How are we going to ex- 


tend the variety of the scope of program that we 


are offering? And then how are we going to raise 
the standard all along the line of what we are 
doing? Granted that we get as near a hundred 
per cent following as we possibly can; granted 
that we are geniuses in the variety of the partic- 
ular things we offer—how are we going to raise 
continuously the u lity of what we are doing P 


It seems to me, in the first place, that we have 


got to make ery intensive study of the com 
munities of whicl e are a part. I think if we 
err in our work at all, we err sometimes in not 
knowing our communities so well as we ought 
and being satisfied with a certain kind of numer- 
ical count without realizing the significance of the 


fact that we up a very large patronage, 


sometimes, and yet t be serving certain groups 
of people in th munity. So we must get into 
our game rich and poor members of every group, 


and the foreig ind as complete a backing 


2 


of interest as we possibly can 


In the questiot variety, [ think we must 


definitely build for novelty in certain phases of 


1 


our program—not selling our goods all at once 


=~ 


and playing up the material in a new guise. On 


*Report of meetings of 1 eation executives at the Fifteenth 
Recreation Congress at Atlantic City, October 1, 1928. 
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the question of progressive standards in our 
work, I think in the line of sports we _ have 
reached a point where we do stand by standards, 
However, the way girls come into this line leaves 
much to be desired. We are apt to let down the 
rules for girls in a way that we no not for boys, 
Our cultural work is, frankly, pretty poor. | 
don’t think we begin to rise there as we ought 
to in service to our communities, 

Now, we aren’t all of us, trained in forty-seven 
different ways to build up a great variety of activ- 
ity. We can’t be experts in everything. But we 
ought to know where to call for service in this 
field. We can get a great deal of it, it seems to 
me. A certain man in New York—a very promi- 
nent man—who is a writer and appreciative of 
this field, said that he had been to only one 
pageant in his life that he had been willing to sit 
through. Another man said that whenever he 
heard the word “pageant” he wanted to take to 
the woods. That means that in some way or 
other we have done poor work. And here is 
something which does mean something. When a 
good pageant can be put on, as I have known it 
to be, holding thirty thousand people as one, you 
get something out of that that is pretty valuable. 
So I think we must consider seriously the cultural 
side of our development. And in facing this chal- 
lenge we want to throw overboard those two 
phrases that vou hear, “Highbrow” and “Low- 
brow.” There is nothing really “lowbrow” after 
all. Take, for example, vaudeville, in the field of 
dramatics. When one sees “Chauvre Souris” one 
must see something mighty “highbrow” in “low- 
brow.” 

This last summer 20,000 people listened to a 
perfectly remarkable performance of “Rigoletto” 
in Verona, Italy. People of all kinds were there. 
Hundreds and hundreds of seats were sold for 
twenty-five cents, It wasn’t anything that could 
be tossed aside by saying it was “highbrow.” And 
another time a vast number of people, a large pro- 
portion of whom were peasants, stood for hours, 
literally—they came in the night before—to be 
present at a processional which was very wonder- 
fully worked out, leading up to a certain kind of 
horse-race. That, again, wasn’t “highbrow” and 
couldn’t be thrown aside, and yet it was very 
wonderfully and beautifully done. 


In our handcraft work, we don’t get any far- 
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ther with that because there, again, we have quite 
a poor selection of designs and we build a lot of 
stuff which isn’t worth anything. We should be 
grateful that aircraft has come into our field, be- 
cause there we have certain definite gauges by 
which we can tell whether we are successful or 
not. If an airplane doesn’t go it is poor work. 
I wish there were other lines where we might set 
certain standards. We have so much to give in 
this field that we ought very seriously to consider 
this question of reaching a personnel and of get- 
ting the best people to back our program, and 
then building up our standard all the time. 

Mr. Row.ey: | am all the time thinking, when 
| hear discussions of these great educational pro- 
grams in recreation work, whether or not some 
of us go too far afield. For one, I want to pro- 
test against making the work of our recreation 
departments another school system. And it does 
seem to me that school authorities have got a 
right to object if we begin to do in a poorer way 
than they do in the schools, the very same things. 
We had good recreation before the time when 
we had these tremendous programs that we have 
worked out and put through. I think in those 
days it meant a place where people could come 
for recreation and be there safely, both physically 
and morally. And that was about all there was to 


it in the ! 


eginning. Then we found out they 
didn’t all know how to play the same games, and 
we began to teach them to play games. And now 
is there anything that we don’t try to teach in 
some places ? 

[An Forses (Conshohocken, Pa.) : I agree that 
we oughtn’t to duplicate our school work. The 
summer time, when the schools are out of ses- 
sion, however, is the time for the playgrounds to 
continue some of the interest that the children 
have developed in the schools in handcraft, art 
and similar subjects. 

So far as the adults are concerned, there is a 
period of time when the people have gone 
through schools and have acquired all of these 
cultural instincts and abilities; and if there is 
nothing left in the community to take the place 
of that interest in dramatics, in musical expres- 
sion and in art, then life is just flat. If the com- 
munity and the community recreation system can 
afford an opportunity for those people to carry 
on, it should do so—because they are just as im- 
portant as the people whose interests do not ex- 
tend beyond athletics. As a matter of fact, many 
of the people with purely athletic interests are 


attracted into art activities. Our system should 
take care of everyone. We should have a place 
for the very highest type. of expression as well 
as for general participation. 

R. W. Ropertson (Oakland, Calif.) : It seems 
to me that in enlarging our activities, we ought 
to take advantage of our trained physical educa- 
tion teachers. I feel in California that these 
teachers, well trained in activities, are able to 
instruct our children in the various types of activ- 
ities which give us an opportunity to carry over 
the recreational activities. In other words, in 
California we have in our physical education 
program, a program of games. We do not want 
the children to do things unless there is some joy 
and pleasure. And while we express the joy of 
the work, we try, too, to see that it is the type 
of work that is beneficial. 

EARLE PritcHARD (Reading, Pa.): I should 
like to accept the challenge on this education ver- 
sus recreation proposition, because we are likely 
to be a little blind in what is happening in educa- 
tion today unless we recognize the fact that as 
education is being spread across the country to- 
day educators are more and more approaching 
exactly what we want. I believe that unless we 
reach out and learn some of the principles that 
they are learning right now, accept some of their 
principles and understand what it is they are try- 
ing to do, we are going to find a great part of our 
work taken over by the people who know how to 
raise the standards of this type of work, and we 
shall find ourselves sitting on the outside, wonder- 
ing what it is that we can do of a spectacular na- 
ture to take away some of the glory from the peo- 
ple who have done a good, sound job. 


Securing More Adequate Municipal Appropria- 


tions for Public Recreation 


C, E. Brewer (Detroit, Mich.): To me, the 
three most important factors in this subject are: 

1. A well distributed and efficiently conducted 
system of activities. 

2. A detailed, carefully planned, honestly ex- 
ecuted budget. 

3. The education of your administration and 
your tax-payers. 

Many workers make the mistake of trying to 
do too much at once—spreading their energy over 
a large field rather than concentrating and devel- 
oping a few activities in order to have a demon- 
stration or education program, Then, too, we 
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often neglect many opportunities to use vacant 
public and private property. Moreover in the ac- 
quisition of new places, many recreation execu- 
tives have put enough money in their budget to 
purchase the property—then when the time comes 
to use it they haven’t any money to develop it. 
The result is that it lies idle, grows up in weeds, 
and it is pretty hard to get an appropriation to 
develop that unless some practical use is made 
of the property 

Of course, there is the personnel problem. Your 
system is no stronger than the weakest member 
on your staff. We should see that we have the 
proper personnel and pay a fairly adequate living 
wage. It seems to me that the minimum require- 
ment for a good recreation worker is that he 
must at least be a graduate of a high school and 
twenty-one years of age. In Detroit, for the 
part-time or day workers on our playgrounds, we 
pay $4.00 to $6.50 a day. 


any experience receive $4.00 a day to start. If 


Those who haven’t had 


they have had teaching experience or previous 
they get $4.50. And then 


they are increased fifty cents a day for every 


recreation experiet 


1 


summer they come back to us, up to a maximum 
of $6.50. 


There is the question of the development of 
our activities. Personally, I have no objection to 
doing the same activities as the board of educa- 
tion does, but doing them in a different way. I 
think we lose sight of the fact that the school 
activities are organized and developed along peda- 
gogical lines, whil ir recreational activities are 
developed along the lines of the desire of the 
person to express himself, in other words, along 
educational lines. There are two viewpoints, Then 
we also overlook the fact that our private, our 
parochial, Jewish and Lutheran Schools have not 
the same wide curriculum as the public schools, 
and therefore children should be given an 
opportunity to engage in those activities which 
are going to make them more interested—make 
their parents more interested—and resulting in a 


wider education. The whole thing, to my mind, 


is educating th to what we are doing. 


As to the question of the budget, I have heard 
i : 


many workers and other city department 


heads say, “I will pad the budget.” ‘To me, pad- 
ding the budget nine. It results in grief 
sooner or later. It much better to be able to 
put in exactly what you need, detail what that is 


going to be used { how it is going to be 


spent, rather that n twice as much as you 


need and expect the Common Council to cut it 
down. They may fool you sometimes and cut 
out three-quarters of it. In some cases they will 
cut out all of it, because they won’t have con- 
fidence in your integrity if you submit that kind 
of a budget. 
acquired, it seems to me that we should disburse 
that budget in the same way that we should ex- 


Then after the budget is once 


pend the money if it were our own private funds, 
Too many of us seem to feel, “Oh, well, the tax- 
payers pay for it. It doesn’t come out of my 
pocket. We will cut the corners”—and things of 
that sort. It seems to me it is a great deal better 
for a recreation executive to have the reputation 
of being a little strict than of being a spendthrift. 

I was called to a town a short time ago to 
“pep up” or stimulate activities. The recreation 
executive, in discussing the situation with me, 
said, ‘I defy anybody to find in my budget how 
I pay my swimming instructiors.” 
getting paid. And he defied anybody to find 
out how he paid them. Well, it is no wonder that 


Yet they were 


man needs some assistance to help out on his 
“pep” program or to “pep” the people up for the 
program ! 

Then it is a wise thing also for the executive 
to let the Common Council and the public know 
when he does save money. It is not a crime to 
turn money back into the general revenue ac- 
count or have a balance left over at the end of 
the year. It simply adds to the general faith 
which the administration puts in an executive of 
that department. 

And the last phase of it is the education of 
both the public and the administration. As a 
concrete example, about three vears ago we 
wanted to start our municipal camp. ‘There was 
an appropriation of $15,000 for the acquisition 
of asite. Well, of course, you people know what 
property is around Detroit, particularly lakefront 
property. The Common Council, at my request, 
appointed a Committee consisting of a member 
f the Common Council, a member of the Board 
of Assessors to look after the land values, and 
a member of the Corporation Counsel’s office to 
attend to the legal affairs, and then the City 
We started 
out with the initial sum of $15,000, and after 


visiting several sites and pointing out the ad- 


Treasurer to pay out the money. 


vantages and disadvantages, we finally acquired 
a camp site of 314 acres for the sum of $57,500. 
This shows how by familiarizing people with your 
program, making them a part of it, you can 
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demonstrate its value and you will secure in- 
creased appropriations in that way. 

It is always a good thing in your athletic 
events on your programs or your community en- 
tertainments, and events of that sort, to ask some 
members of the administration, department heads, 
to come and speak to the meetings. You will be 
very much surprised at the responses you will get. 

As to the question of politics, I think none of 
us want to get into the political end of it. I think 
the bane of the political situation is the hounding 
of the executive for the hiring of some friend of 
the politician. Personally, I should just as soon 
hire a friend of a politician as I would a friend 
of a banker, provided he does his work. 

Whenever a politician comes to me, I make it 
a rule to say, “It I have a vacancy I shall be glad 
to put your friend on. Of course, you understand 
that if he doesn't do his werk he will be dis- 
charged.” And he will say, “That is perfectly 
all right.” That is generally the reaction I get. 

[f you let your department get into politics, 
there is bound to be a change of administration 
sooner or later and the crash will come with a 
complete reversal of your personnel and perhaps 
reversal of the work. 

Some of us are afflicted with Civil Service. I 
have no objection to the way people are induced 
into employment through Civil Service, but I do 
have serious battles sometimes getting them out 
of Civil Service. If you do have that difficulty, 
be well for you to have the local board 
or somebody else appoint an examining committee 
of outsiders, representative people, and set up 
your qualifications and your questions. Let those 


people take the examination, and then if some 
politician wants you to employ somebody whom 
you don’t want to employ, and you can’t very 
well get out of it, simply say, “In our department 
we have this system. People take an examination. 
If the i pass it all right, we will take them.” 
And your qualifications should be stiff enough 
so that if they do pass it they will make good 
recreation workers. 

Because of the national, state and_ local 


at this time against increased taxation, 
I would not advise any municipality to attempt to 
transfer funds or get their funds by putting it on 
It seems to me that their chances 
of failure against success are about ten to one. 
I know of several cities which had a very well 
established system, which was completely wiped 
out by an adverse vote of the people who did 
not want to place an added burden of one mill 


“uproar” 


the tax ballot 


or two mills or four mills, or whatever it was, in 
addition to what they deemed their already in- 
creasing tax burden. I think that any municipal 
department having a well distributed, year-round, 
efficiently conducted program of activities, which 
uses every available facility, whether it is public 
property, private property or school buildings, 
cannot but secure a more adequate appropriation, 
if it is able to convince or educate its citizens and 
Common Council to what it is doing. As an ex- 
ample of that, ten years ago our Detroit appro- 
priation for recreation was $257,000. This past 
year the budget for recreation was $1,110,000. 
That was in the face of the induction of a new 
Mayor who when he took office said, “All munici- 
pal departments will have to decrease their main- 
tenance expense ten per cent over the last year 
at no capital cost.” And when $7,000,000 was 
taken off the School Board; the Department of 
Public Works had a $9,000,000 cut and $3,000,000 
came off the Park Department budget, I began 
to feel pretty downhearted. But after we went 
to the Mayor and had our budget reviewed, we 
received $50,000 more than we got last year. 

We ought not to hesitate at all about asking 
for a mill tax. The public school supporters do 
not ask for public schools without supporting 
them financially. Everybody who is a member of 
any institution expects to support it. 

Our Board has to go before the Council and 
ask for a certain sum of money. And yet I 
have been asked time and time again, “How is 
your work carried on? Who supports it? Where 
do you get your money from?’’—showing that 
the public are not educated to the fact that they 
are really paying for what they are getting. If 
they were paying it through a definite tax rate, 
I guarantee then they would know what they were 
paying it for and they would take a deeper in- 
terest in it. 

Mr. Rowtey: In regard to what we call capi- 
tal expense for recreation, our bond issues gen- 
erally support it. I know of no way that I think 
could be more effective than to expend the first 
bond issue you receive in such a way that the 
property in the vicinity where you operate your 
center becomes more valuable because you are a 
good neighbor. I know of one municipality of 
68,000 that has never had a request for an ap- 
propriation refused or cut, and I think that is 
because in building their first playground they 
did the thing that I speak of, and in the last 
twenty years in that little city they have appro- 
priated $750,000 for properties. 
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GREEK THEATRE, ANAHEIM 


The revival of the Greek Theatre abroad and 
in the United States and the increasing emphasis 
on producing plays in the out-of-doors has re- 
sulted in wide interest in the construction of 
municipal and school outdoor theatres. The 
movement, while general throughout the United 
States, has found its larger expression in Califor- 
nia, partly in that the mild climate makes attend- 

; 
| 


ance at outdoor theatres possible through the 


greater part of the year. Among California cities 
having municipal outdoor theatres are Anaheim, 
Alhambra, [Los Angeles, Oakland, Pasadena, 
Pomona, Redlands and Richmond. Among schools 
having outdoor theatres are the University of 
California at Berkeley, Occidental College in Los 
Angeles, Pomona College in Claremont, and Santa 
Monica High School, Santa Monica. 

Important factors in the construction of the 


outdoor theatre are 


*Used by courtesy of 
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topography of the site; ac- 


imerican City. 





cessibility ; acoustics ; 


relative elevation of 
seats and stage; con- 
tour; arrangement of 
dressing-rooms and ap- 
proaches; type of con- 
struction and _ seating 
Material is 
given here illustrative of 


capacity. 


several types of outdoor 
theatres and service 
ranging in construction 
cost up to $50,000 and 
seating capacity up to 
5,000. The information 
presented has been re- 
ceived from the officials, 
respectively, whose 
names are given. There 
is also included a state- 


ment of the movable out- 





door theatre at Oakland. 


ANAHEIM 

Municipal Greek Theatre—J. W. Price, 
City Manager.—The theatre is located in the City 
Park, within four blocks of the center of town. 
The architectural design followed is Greek, the 
floor being solid concrete, with retaining walls on 
the sides. The building is brick with stucco work 
and a red tile roof. The pergolas are made of 
concrete and stucco, with wood beams across 
the top with slats to support vines. 

The cost of this building was $41,000, taken 
from the general fund with no special bond issue. 
The seating capacity is 2,500. The location, in 
reference to transportation, is excellent—three 
main through boulevards, one bordering each side 
of the park, and the third one block distant. All 
busses from Los Angeles, San Diego, etc., go by 
the park. Besides the general street parking, an 
extra strip runs around the park and will take 
care of two car widths parked parallel. 
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sical programs and civic 
meetings, with an_at- THE 
tendance of 28,000. 

BERKELEY 
N12 ty of California Greek Theatre. 
Charles Keeler, Secretary of the Chamber of 


Commerce.— The Greek Theatre of the University 


of California, a gift of William Randolph Hearst, 
is located upon a steep hill slope in the midst of 
a grove of eucalyptus trees on the campus of the 
University of California. It is modeled after the 
classic design of the Theatre Dionysius in Athens, 
dapted, however, in some respects to modern 
needs, with a diazoma, and with a raised stage 
ind a lotty wall of concrete broken into panels 
separated by columns as a background. It seats 
nearly 7,000 and cost, when built in 1903, $45,000. 
he theatre is located in a portion of the campus 
that is not directly served by transportation and, 
accordingly, those who do not come by automobile 
must wa!k a distance of five or six blocks to reach 

(he theatre is used regularly during the sum- 
mer and autumn months, while college is in ses- 
sion, for Sunday afternoon concerts. Occasional 
ver f ces of great importance are given in the 
Greek Theatre. Sarah Bernhardt has twice ap- 
peared in “Phedre,” and Margaret Anglin has 


produced several notable Greek tragedies here 
Maude Adams gave 


a performance of “As You 
Like It,”’ and many other Shakespearian plays have 
been performed by such distinguished actors as 
Sothern and Marlowe, and others. This autumn 
the opera ‘“Norma” was produced under the direc- 
tion of Arturo Casiglia, and a few months ago 


LittLe Lattice PLayHouse, Los ANGELES 


“The Trojan Women” was given by a company of 
University actors. 

Picturesque football rallies, with huge bonfires, 
are held in the Greek Theatre before the inter- 
collegiate games, and there is an original extrava- 
ganza produced each year during the commence- 
ment period. 

The Greek Theatre has been a notable factor 
in the social and cultural development of Berkeley. 
In 1921 the Berkeley Chamber of Commerce gave 
a three days’ Music Festival here, at which the 
work of California composers exclusively was 
rendered. A symphony orchestra and a chorus 
of 200, with many distinguished soloists, partici- 
pated. There was also a children’s matinee in 
which some 2,000 Berkeley school children took 
part. A number of very eminent men have ap- 
peared in the Greek Theatre, among them Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt and President William 
H. Taft. 

The theatre is managed by a committee, Prof. 
W. Popper, Chairman, constisting of the follow- 
ing: Prof. C. D. von Neumayer, Prof. D. N. 
Lehmer, Prof. W. S. Weeks, Prof. W. H. Dur- 


ham, and Prof. W. R. Dennes. 


HoLLywoop 


The Little Lattice Playhouse.—George Hijelte, 
Superintendent of Recreation.—The Little Lattice 
Playhouse is the name given to a spot in beautiful 


Barnsdall Park, an eight-acre tract in the center 
of Hollywood given by Miss Aline Barnsdall to 
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the city of Los Angeles. The Little Lattice Play- 
house is, in fact, misnamed, for it is not a house 
at all but merely a beautiful shady area in an 
old olive orchard which has been provided with 
such minimum facilities as have been proved 
taging of some simple play- 


~ 


necessary in thi 


ground dramatic productions. 


The picture which accompanies this statement 
illustrates the simplicity of the construction of 
this playhouse. As its name implies, the con- 
struction is of lattice work and amounts to little 


more than that h was necessary to define the 
stage and to cover the approaches to the play- 
house. Thi nstructing this playhouse 


did not exceed $200. The seating capacity of the 


hill slope whi iccommodates the audience is 
about 300. 

The playhouse is on a hill slope overlooking 
part of Hollywood. In the background can be seen 
the hills of Griffith Park, including the highest 


peak in this Barnsdall Park, in which 
the playhouse is located, is on three major traffic 
arteries— Holl: Boulevard, Vermont Ave- 
nue and Sunset Boulevard. It is accessible by 
local street cars and bus lines from various parts 
of the city and by interurban trains running be- 
tween Los Angeles and Santa Monica. 

The playhouse is under the management of the 
Division of Dramatics and Pageantry of the De- 


partment of ground and Recreation of the 





city of Los Angeles. A 
weekly matinee is given 
at which groups of chil- 
dren from different play- 
grounds each week put 





on some of the dramatic 
events which have been 
worked up on the various 
playgrounds. Some of 
the plays given during 
the summer season are 
as follows: “Mistress 
Mary Gives a Garden 
Party,” “The Tree 
Triumphant,” “The En- 
chanted Garden,” “Cin- 
derella,” “The Clown of 
Doodle Doo.” No ad- 
mission is charged and 
all are welcome to at- 


OccwENTAL CoLLeEGE Hittstpe THEATRE, EacLe Rock, Los ANGELES tend these _ perform- 


ances. 

During the summer numerous parents and other 
visitors, as well as large numbers of children, 
availed themselves of the invitation to attend these 
plays. The invitation was expressed on the weekly 
program in words of Robert Louis Stevenson as 
follows: 

“Come up here, oh dusty feet. 
Here is Fairy Bread to eat.” 


EAGLE Rock, Los ANGELES 


Occidental Cellege Hillside Theatre-—Arthur 
G. Coons, Ph.D., Executive Secretary, Occidental 
College.—The Hillside Theatre of Occidental Col- 
lege is located on the campus of the college, which 
is situated in the northern suburbs of the city of 
Los Angeles, near the community of Eagle Rock, 
and not far from the community of Highland 
Park, both of which communities are within the 
corporate limits of the city. It is at a distance of 
about eight miles from the metropolitan center 
of Los Angeles, about six miles from Pasadena, 
four from Glendale, and three from South Pasa- 
dena, thus being in the vicinity of several im- 
portant centers and easily accessible to all. Im- 
portant boulevards are close at hand. 

The Hillside Theatre in the main is Greek in 
design, but has a raised stage and a circular or- 
chestral pit approached by a stepped ramp. It 
was erected in 1925. The theatre is not complete 
as far as plans go, but does not now in any sense 
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present an incomplete appearance, because the casions for the presentation of musical programs 
wings and rear of the stage have been planted of excellent character,and for the usual spring and 
with cypress trees, while eucalyptus trees flank commencement events of the college. A notable 
both the stage and the approaches, thus providing event of the past year was the Easter sunrise 
a somewhat hidden and picturesque setting. In service under the auspices of the people of Eagle 
addition, the entire area immediately surrounding Rock community. 

the amphitheatre has been planted to eucalyptus ; i 

trees, now, after two years of growth, of good CLAREMONT 

size, and serving to set the theatre apart from Pomona College Greek Theatre-—James M. 
the rest of the college campus. From the higher Judy, Head of Publicity Department.—The Po- 
seats of the amphitheatre, however, a magnificent mona College Greek Theatre is located in Blanch- 
panoran view of a large portion of the Eagle ard Park, an area of fity acres on the campus 


which is being preserved by the college in its nat- 
ural state. The park is filled with fine specimens 
of live-oak trees. The theatre was designed by 
Myron Hunt of Los Angeles. It should be made 





clear at the outset that it is only just started. Most 
of the concrete work is permanent, but a large 
section of wooden benches will be replaced with 
concrete as soon as funds are provided for that 
purpose. 

The Greek Theatre was built in 1914 at a cost 
of approximately $7,500 to provide a setting for 
a three-day pageant celebrating the twenty-fith 
anniversary of the founding of the college. Very 








little in the way of improvements has been pos- 


a ind York valleys is available. and on sible since that time. Approximately 4,500 can 
he west the (ilendale hills ciose off the last rays be seated comfortably in the theatre. 
the sinking sun, leaving the spectators at a While the theatre is not very accessible at the 
t Lit? . < ad < « « » 


late afternoon performance free to enjoy the 


before darkness falls, 


Though incomplete, the present theatre has a 
seating capacity of approximately 5,000. It is 
equipped with storage and dressing-rooms beneath 
the stage on each side. Its acoustic properties 


are very good. Excellent lighting facilities for 





ght performances have been provided. 

(his theatre was constructed and brought to 
its present condition of usefulness at a cost of 
$50,000 lhe sides and foundations of the stage 


are of concrete, as are also the ramp and steps 





within the orchestral pit. A circular plot of 
grass in the pit combines with the grass floor of Two VIEWS oF GREEK THEATRE, PoMONA COLLEGE, 
the stage to give a desirable effect. Behind this CLAREMONT, CALIF. 

ers . The view at the left shows the natural stage at the rigl 
ie ct i weenie ial os - aes ew & natural stage at the right, 
ind behind a protecting wall ascend the rest with live-oak trees and the Sierras in the background. 


- the seats, which are constructed of wood. The one at the right pictures commencement exercises 


, : ; held in the theatre. 
Che management of the theatre is vested in a . 


committee, appointed by the college, of which present time, its location is advantageous in that it 
Prof. Charles F. Lindsley, of the Department of is fairly easy to control traffic when necessary. 
Speech Education, is Chairman. All proposed There are several large parking areas within a 
events seeking the use of the theatre must meet block of the main entrance. The Pacific Electric 
with the approval of this committee. and Santa Fé Railroads run about two blocks 


(he theatre has been used upon numerous oc- from the theatre. However, almost everyone 
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bile [he theatre is listed as one 


buildings on the campus 


ersonnel of the business 


heatre is used a great deal 
mer months. Monday evening 
each week during Summer 
events of the commence- 
is thie college play or Opera, 
e sermon and the commence- 
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s scheduled for the Greek 
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‘intendent of Recreation.—Dur- 
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the summer the Oakland 
rtment purchased an ordinary 
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truck-trailer and upon this foundation constructed 


their first Trave 
which did not ex« 
when extended t 
feet wide and | 

1 


travel it is just hi 
truck platform. 


line Theatre, the total cost of 


‘eed $150. Its folding platform, 
» full length, makes a stage 12 
8 feet long. When ready for 
ilf as wide, or the width of the 
It is so constructed that the ex- 





TRAVELING THEATRE IN 
PLAYGROUND, RECREATI 


OPERATION, AT DE FREMERY 
DEPARTMENT, OAKLAND, CALIF. 


tension is easily handled and sets up in an almost 
automatic manner. The attractive stage settings 
and furniture are of a folding type which can be 
set up in a very few minutes, and when a group of 
plays is finished, it is not long before each piece 
is in its correct place and the stage is on its way 
to the next playground, where another crowd of 
children eagerly awaits its coming. 

The stage setting consists of five two-fold 
screens, each section of which measures 4 by 7 
feet, and is hinged with double-action hinges. 
Stages of many shapes and types, with interior 
or exterior scenes, are set up to suit the action, 
Frequently the setting consists of only a tree, a 
vine-covered fence, a fireplace and a window, or 
About the base of 
the stage, which is 32 inches from the ground, 


a cupboard, benches and stool. 


is draped a bright awning, which harmonizes with 
the stage-set in color and design. 

If educational dramatics means widespread par- 
ticipation in plays, pantomimes and story plays 
on the part of children, if it means an ever grow- 
ing appreciation of the best in drama and art 
standards, this traveling theatre, “The Vagabond,” 
is helping to further this movement. 


Plays and Equipment 


In an address on “Play Shopping,” at the meet- 
ing of the National Federation of Settlements held 
in Boston, April 13 to 15, Professor Robert E. 
Rogers, of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, pointed out that plays for amateur pro- 
duction seemed to be chosen either because they 
strike the fancy of the technical director or please 
the player. Little consideration is given the audi- 
ence or the play itself and while there has been 
of late years a great advance in the quality of 
amateur play production, the play lags behind. 

The temptation to “dress up” a play keeps 
The Little 
Theatre movement has not been altogether whole- 


people from being simple and direct. 


some for the drama because it has brought forth 
some one-act plays which are not worth while. 
To put on a play for any reason except its inher- 
ent interest and its value as a medium of enter- 
tainment is a grave mistake. The drama ought 
not to be used as a means of “uplift” or to point 
a moral. <A play must be interesting and must 
sustain interest. It need not be a comedy to be 


entertaining. 
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The fantasy, in Professor Rogers’ opinion, does 
not belong in the realm of amateur dramatics. 
“Select simple direct plays in which untrained 
actors can take part. Avoid literature with a 
capital ‘L’ if there must be a choice between it 
and the simple play that deals with people.” Plays 
cannot be judged on their literary basis and beauty 
alone is not enough. In choosing plays, the intelli- 
gence of the audience should not be underesti- 
mated nor should it be stressed too far. 

The question of fitting plays to the cast is an 
important one. Why give an English play to a 
Yankee cast or an Irish play to a group of Jewish 


players? Having decided in general the appro- 
priateness of a certain type of play to a particular 


group the choice of the play may be left to the 
group itself. “If they want to give a farce let 
them. Don’t force them into a play merely be- 
cause you have seen it beautifully done some- 
where else.” 

Professor Rogers made a plea for the use of 

American plays and for the plays which deal sim- 
ply with home life and with “the activities of de- 
cent people going about their business.” Avoid 
too exotic and too romantic costume plays which 
make great demands in the way of settings. 
There are, however, plays regarding the historic 
past of America which are well adapted to the 
use of amateurs. 
‘\Ve are ceasing to take drama as a means to 
an end. Let us hold up high standards and let 
us present our plays for the sake of the entertain- 
ment both of the actors and the audience.” 

Simplicity in scenery as well as in plays was 
the theme of Professor A. H. Gilmer, of Tufts 
College, who told how Shakespearian plays and 
such plays as “R. U. R.” are produced at Tufts 
College on a stage twenty-two feet long and twelve 

; 


feet high at the end of the girls’ gymnasium. 


lhe day of realistic drama, Professor Gilmer 
suggested, is practically over. Drama is becoming 
more and more structural. Efforts at simplifica- 
tion are going on all over the world. In Russia 
there is a famous producer who is using merely 
steps. Professor Gilmer predicted that in the 
future there will be two great forces—verticality 


and horizontal speed. It will be necessary to give 
up many of the conceptions of production now 
held and get the idea of simple speed changes. 

It is well for amateurs to get away from the 
producing of plays with many scenes. Very satis- 
factory effects may be secured from the use of 
flats and curtains—gray, brown or green hung on 


battens. Light brown curtains with darker strips 


for windows and doors are increasingly used ; spot 
gray makes a good neutral background. Pictures 
and tapestries may be hung on the curtains for 
an interior scene. The painting of flats with 
Morean has been found very satisfactory. 

Experience has shown that footlights are to 
some degree necessary, but a few strips are suffi- 
cient. There should, too, be a number of soft 
lights and a few flood lights. The General Elec- 
tric Company is making impregnated colored in- 
candescent lights which are excellent. 


The ‘“Theatre of 
Youth” Players 


Among the many interesting people of the ama- 
teur and professional theatre who come to the 
Community Drama Service of the R. R. A. A. 
for help with their various problems, were Miss 
Joan and Betty Rayner, of New Zealand bring- 
ing a thrilling story of a new and delightful 
adventure in the theatre. Calling themselves 
the “Theatre of Youth Players,” they are bound 
for Australia to establish the T. O. Y. (Theatre 
of Youth) in Sydney. The sisters, who have 
been engaged in study and performance in Eng- 
land for several years, have been collecting a 
repertoire of folk tales, ballads and dances from 
France, Germany, Italy, Rumania, and Spain, as 
well as England and America, and with this rich 
background of the lore of many nations they 
hope to develop a theatre that will give the boys 
and girls of Australia—the “young adults,” as 
they so wisely term them—not only an interna- 
tional vision but a love of beauty and a basis of 
appreciation. Through the use of color, move- 
ment and literature they will give a standard of 
art to an age beset with the mediocre. In addition 
to books on all phases of art they are taking with 
them a thousand of the best prints of old masters 
of the different schools. Their aim is a real art 
center with a teaching staff working in coopera- 
tion with the schools. 

“We wish to give something of literary value 
as well as something joyous and vital to the chil- 
dren of Australia; we feel so keenly their need of 
it,” they explained. “We shall use the folk ele- 
ment largely, both for its value as fine literature 
and its jolly entertainment. We find that the 
rhythm of an old ballad carries over into the 

(Concluded on page 653) 
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A Winter Pageant 


The Department Parks, Playgrounds and 


Public Buildings Paul, Minnesota, is plan- 
an ice pageant en- 


The following 


ning to present ebruary 


titled, “One Night 


Boreas.” 


proposed plans have been issued : 
Stage Setting 

At one end of skating rink a high bank of 
snow should be built, and a throne erected on top 
of the snow bank 

The snow bank should be decorated to look 
like the wooded shore of a lake. Evergreens may 


be planted in the snow to make the effect; stairs 


should be built leading from the ice to the throne. 
All should be covered with snow or cotton to 
make it look Il 
Band Stand 

This should be 1 | at one side of the hill 
but not too closes not bstruct the view 


of the stag 


Lights 
With prepa: , blue, green 
Six (6) sm ts at m of stage 
Two (2) larg gehts to light up the rink 


in front of 


One (1) spot light to use on 


I 


individuals 
Procedure 


Entry 1. Roya le brit King Boreas 


to throne accom salutes and sky rocket 


fireworks. 


Entry 2. G1 24 girls dressed in red, 
green and blue costu1 enter from rear of stage, 
12 from each side a1 rill or dance in front of 
throne on the ice 

Entry 3. The Northern Star enters, dressed 
in white streamers with large golden star on head. 


She does a solo dat on the ice, while the red, 


green and blue draw back and take their 
places around the throne. 
Color of Lights: Red, Blue and Green 
Entry 4. Twenty-four (24) girls on skates, 
12 from each side of the rink, in Santa Claus cos- 


tumes, put on a number of group skating before 





WINTER PAGEANT 


the throne, and fall back toward the throne, 12 
on each side, facing audience. 

Entry 5. Santa Claus enters with his toys while 
the girls are dancing, and after the girls retire he 
steps in front of the throne and presents the king 
Each 
performs, first the clown, then bears, monkeys, 
dolls. 
to conclude this 
shall darken and all previous participants shall 


and court with the toys which come to life. 


This is followed by the finale by all toys 
number. After this the stage 
disappear behind the stage, leaving the king and 
his court in slumber of dreams. 


Entry 6. Enter Father Time led by a royal 
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SKATI Como PARK 
cuard before the King, who awakens and orders 
Father Time to entertait him. Father Time 


assumes a seat near the King’s feet and calls in 
the month of January, who is a young lady in a 
winter sports dress, who performs a fancy skating 
exhibition before the throne. After this the King 
sends his aides to bring January to him. The girl 
is seated beside the King, who places a royal robe 
on her and they enjoy the rest of the performance. 
Entry 7. North Wind enters on skates and per- 
forms before the throne. 
Flakes. 
Entry 8. 


in white 


He is joined by Snow 


Snow Flakes enter—12 girls dressed 
North Wind. 
Then all fall back and take places around Father 
Time. 
Entry 9. 


dressed in very light gray costumes, with fools 


and skate chorus with 


Icicles enter—16 boys on _ skates 
caps on their heads to represent the icicles. These 
boys may put on a group skating number (clown 
skating would be best)—after which they fall 
back to the throne and take their places around 
the snow flakes. 
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Color of Lights: W hite 
Entry 10. Sunbeam enters, a young lady on 
skates who gives a fancy exhibition during which 
the snow flakes and icicles disappear slowly, one 
by one, to the back of the stage. Sunbeam takes 
her place near Father Time. 


Entry 11. Clowns enter—12 young men on 
skates and put on skating clown stunts. Firework 
display. 


Entry 12. Music: “Hail, Hail the Gang’s All 
Here.” 

Grand Finale: Father Time, the King, accom- 
panied by January, his court, and all the partici- 
pants in the order of their appearance, follow 


around the rink once and proceed to the main 
building 
Winter Sport 
P 
. 
Suggestions* 
By 
Pau J. Lyncu 
Troy, New York 
Patience, preparedness, and plenty of hard work 
is the only recipe that I know of for the build- 
ing and maintenance of ice rinks for constant use 
in a temperate climate. 
By patience, | mean the ability to force one’s 
self to make haste slowly in spite of favorable 
weather conditions. A rink that is built up slowly 
will result in ice that will outlast the speedily built 
rink which apparently looks just as good when 
it is completed. I have found it necessary to 
supervise personally the workmen on the rink in 
rd they may not flood to too great a depth 
remely cold night, thereby causing the 
new formed ice to buckle and at the same time 
not a ing it to knit properly with the surface 
already created 
By preparedness, I mean constant scanning of 
weather reports and means of communication 
with your men so that the removal of snow from 
the rink may be under way within an hour of 
the beginning of the snow fall, even though that 
takes place at three o’clock in the morning. It 
also means that you or your foreman in charge 


of the men on the rinks must regulate his life by 
the thermometer so that the resurfacing of the ice 


may be carried out at the proper time and tem- 


"Address given at Recreation Congress, Atlantic City, N. J., 
October 1-8, 1928 ; 7 


perature. My experience has taught me that be- 
tween 10 and 25 degrees above zero, Fahrenheit, 
is the best temperature for resurfacing. 

Nature lovers who profess an intense desire to 
be out under the canopy of heaven, with the stars 
twinkling above and the breath of Boreas about 
them, should enjoy maintaining an ice rink, 
Most of the work must be done at night if your 
rinks are to be in condition for skating through- 
out the day. Part of the hard work mentioned 
in the recipe takes places in securing heated water 
and applying it to the cracks in the surface of the 
ice in order to maintain a smooth surface. Facili- 
ties may be lacking for heating water at the ice 
rink and in this case a fire must be built out of 
whatever wood may be picked up, heating your 
water in whatever receptacle you may have, and 
then applying it to the cracks in the ice. 

The foregoing remarks apply especially to the 
building of artificial ice rinks. Where you have 
a natural body of water, the best method of resur- 
facing is by shaving off the old surface rather 
than by reflooding. 

Oiled hose to prevent freezing in case fire hose 
is used and a combined scraper and scoop at least 
three feet broad, are pieces of equipment recom- 
mended in building and maintaining ice rinks. 

As to toboggan chutes, I have two negative 
sugestions: Do not build them on a southern ex- 
posure, and do not make them too fast. 

Sectional frames mounted on runners are a 
great help in moving the location of your hockey 
rink from one part of your main rink to another. 

Don’t forget to build a comparatively small ski 
jump for beginners, if you are going into ski 


jumping. 
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Skating and Hockey Rinks, 


Ottawa, Canada 
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Superintendent of Recreation 


Skating Rinks 

Last winter t ent skaters from criss-cross- 
ing the center ice and cutting across the 
ends, we built a large snow bank in the center of 
the ice area. In y-foot rink this left a skat- 
ing area on each side thirty feet wide and from 


forty to fifty feet around the ends. 
Each rink is lig! 


100 Watt lamps <« 


or five poles on each side of 


by twenty to twenty-five 
ried across the ice on four 
the rink’s bank. 


These give ample light for general skating. 


Two men are employed at each rink as care- 
takers. 
flooding, and ar 


They | after all the work, scraping, 
responsible for the general con- 
duct of the patr 
A portable, single sheeted building, forty feet 
long and twenty feet wide is erected at each rink. 
Each building is divided into three sections by 
portable partitions, the center section being 8 feet 
x 20 feet and two end sections 16 x 20 feet. 
The center sectiot for the caretakers and their 


equipment—hose, vels, scrapers and similar 


equipment. Each si n is equipped with a coal 
stove, that in th section being larger than 


the other two. 


When very heavy or long falling snow storms 
occur, a team of horses, with teamster, is sent to 
each rink with a large scraper to assist the care- 
takers in keeping the rink clear. 

The ten skating rinks cost approximately $8,000 


per season of two and a half months to operate 


and maintain. The salary of each caretaker is 


$100 per month 
Hockey Rinks 

These are 180 feet lon 
are surrounded by 


e and 80 feet wide and 
portable fence made of 1% 


lumber in sections ten feet, twelve and four- 
teen feet long and four feet high. Lighting is 


provided by four 1000 Watt lamps, two on each 


side erected on poles twenty-five feet above the 


yped with elliptical reflectors. 


ice area and equi 
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Across each end, behind the goals, on top of 
the endboards a chain link fence is erected to pro- 
tect spectators from a flying puck rising above 
the rink fence. The poles of this fence are 
bolted to the endboards, with the bolt heads on 
the inside of the ferice. 

A hockey supervisor is on duty from 3:00 p. m. 
to 5:00 p. m. and 6:30 to 10:00 p. m. each day. 
Mondays, Wednesday and Friday nights from 
7:00 to 10:00 are allocated for league games. At 
the beginning of the season all other hours are 
allocated to teams for practice hours and are re- 
tained for the season, 

There are five hockey leagues in operation 
throughout the season—Heavy Senior, Light Sen- 
All the 
teams are signed and weighed in during the last 
the first 


ior, Intermediate, Junior and Juvenile. 
week in December and at the end of 
week in January, Friday, the first league games 
commence, 
Speed Skating Track 

The required ground for this track is 297’ 6” 
long 100’ wide. 
the skating space, is twenty feet wide, 


The width of the track proper, 
that is, 
all round. Therefore the center space, which is 
257 feet, 6 inches long by 120 feet wide would 
ordinarily be wasted, but good use of it can be 
made by placing in it a hockey rink. The speed 
track is used only for speed skating two hours 
every evening and on Saturday afternoons, when 
trial events and championship races are conducted, 
At other times the track is used for general 
skating. 

The minimum staff required for the combina- 
tion track and hockey rink maintenance consists 
of five men who are paid at the rate of $100 
per month. 

The total attendance of skaters patronizing all 
skating rinks last winter was 482,250 during 
fifty days’ operation, an average of 9,645 persons 
per day at the ten skating rinks. 
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Play Days in High Schools and Colleges 


Snow, rain! And this was Play Day! Nothing 
daunte: teen girls from each of eight neighbor- 
ing hi schools descended upon Skidmore Col- 
lege at tet ‘clock Saturday morning. The 
weath« is enough to dampen anyone’s spirits, 
but 1 not have that effect on these girls. It 
seem most as though the gymnasium and the 
audit bined could not contain such exub- 
éeranc 

To the uninitiated Play Day might convey any 
number of ideas. But what it actually meant to 
the Physical Eucation Department of the College 
which promoted it was something more than a 
get-together of a few schools for a romp. When 
the department considered the possibilities of a 
Play Day, it had a very definite idea in mind. 

The trend of high school athletics until recently 
has been toward intense competition between 
schools. From this competition there has often 
arisen an undesirable spirit of rivalry. To help 
do away with this, Play Day was organized to 
bring high school girls together in a more friendly, 
less strained manner. To carry out the idea a 
plan was worked out whereby teams were chosen 
for the day’s activities. These were mixed teams, 
among them at least one member from each of 
the high schools present. 

The games, dances, relays and stunts partici- 
pated in by these mixed teams and the actual pro- 
gram of the day were as follows: 

10:01 Registration 
10:3 Folk Dancing 


Seven Jumps 
Bleking 
11:15 Dodge Ball 
12-12:30 Singing and Stunts 


12 :30 Luncheon 
2 :00 Basketball game 
2 :30 Activities 

Cage volley ball 


Relays 
Club snatch 
Stunts 
Final announcement of scores 
The girls seemed to enjoy their brief glimpse 


into college life. 


school gatherings there was a predominating feel- 


Unlike so many mixed high 


ing of camaraderie. From the success of this first 
Play Day every member of the Physical Education 
Department feels that the effort was worth while 


and the event will, no doubt, be repeated next 


year. 
At Florida State College for IVomen 


The Woman’s Athletic Association of the Flor- 
ida State College for Women, in an effort to bring 
together girls from various high schools for the 
purpose of creating a spirit of good fellowship 
and joy in “play for play’s sake,” invited each 
high school within a radius of 150 miles to send 
four representatives with a chaperon to the Flor- 
ida State College. It was requested that the rep- 
resentatives be selected on the basis of good 
sportsmanship as well as athletic ability and good 
scholarship. 

The delegates with their chaperons were taken 
to the college camp, Flastacoo, for an outdoor 
supper Friday evening followed by a program of 
camp activities including swimming, canoeing and 
boating, with later a gypsy party in the camp 
house just before bedtime, the group assembling 
around the camp fire for story telling and songs. 

The next morning after breakfast in camp, 
various recreational events were planned, the girls 
entering those they preferred. There were horse- 
shoe pitching, canoeing, swimming, and an organ- 
ized hike around the first three lakes. 

The delegates returned to College for lunch in 
the College Dining Room. After lunch, oppor- 
tunity for seeing the campus was given, then all 
assembled at the gymnasium, to enjoy humorous 
readings given by a member of the College faculty. 

Following this, vigorous games—relays, circle 
and line contests—were played for an hour or 
more, ending with croquet. 

The last event of the day was a baseball game 
between the College faculty and seniors, which 
proved most exciting to both spectators and parti- 
cipants. The “F” Club initiates were on hand 
with amusing side stunts. 

At five-thirty o’clock the girls and their chaper- 
ons started for home. 

The Woman’s Athletic Association feels that 
their first high school play day was a success. 
The outstanding features which were most grati- 
fying were the spirit of friendliness and good 
will shown by all who came, the pleasure derived 
from play by all participants and the social con- 


tacts made between the schools represented as well 
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as the college students who were associated with 
the delegates. 

Nine schools were represented this year with a 
delegation total of 48. Next year the association 


plans to have a one day play day and to include 


a larger number of schools. 
( }} } Pla ) VS 
By ErHeEL PERRIN 
American Child Health Association 

At the Women’s Athletic Section Meeting dur- 
ing the Fifteent! nual Meeting of the Middle 
West Society of Physical Education held in De- 
troit, May 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 1928, a very telling 
address was give! Dr. Clarence Little, Presi- 
dent of the University of Michigan, on “Extra- 
Mural Competition for Girls and Women.” This 
address so stressed the social and educational ad- 
vantages of an intercollegiate sports program for 
women, rather than the advantages of training for 
winning teams and the making and breaking of 


records, that it greatly encourages and strengthens 
members of the Women’s 


ational Amateur Athletic Feder- 


the convictions 


Division of the 


ation. Heretofore the competitive element in such 
a program has been stressed. On the other hand, 
the presentation made by Dr. Little shows the 
values which may come from seeing how other 
colleges are solving problems, and from new per- 
sonal relationships. Dr. Little sees for his women 
students from at rcollegiate sports program 
a broadening outlook, an increase in sociability, 
a better understanding of neighbors and a pos- 


sible improveme! home conditions and pro- 

cedures, 
Considering the present set up of men’s inter- 

college sports, do we find these same qualities 


uppermost among the athletes? Do the men who 


have had these social advantages become better 
citizens and more likely to understand and appre- 
ciate their world wide neighbors? And if this is 
true isn’t it a rather selfish program which con- 
fines such an education to the small super-strong 
group? 

If the women are willing to forego the plea- 
sure of finding out which college is the smartest 
or the strongest, or whatever an athletic champion- 
ship proves, thet democratic sports program 
could be set up. Then not only could the girl who 
excels in athletics a-visiting, but she who likes 
to play hockey, or tennis, or basketball, or swim, or 


ride horseback, or hike or camp—even if she is 


more or less of a “dub” in her performance. And 
perhaps some members of this large group might 
be potential leaders and able to assimilate their 
new experiences and offer something of greater 
value to the “folks back home” than the girl whose 
attention was centered on bringing home the cham- 
pionship. But if these students are to play with 
the other college instead of against them it will be 
necessary to make teammates rather than oppon- 
ents and to have a new meaning of “mixed 
lf it seems advisable on 
such a to keep the 
spirit of group loyalty in evidence, arrangement 


doubles” so to speak. 
5] 


‘ 


‘sports day” or “play day’ 
of two, three or four such groups can easily be 
set up for the day, or the year or indefinitely, the 
difference being that each group is made up from 
members from all participating colleges. There 
are innumerable possibilities in such a program, 
and already enterprising women are at work hold- 
ing experimental Play or Sports Days with so far 
a happy and enthusiastic response from partici- 
pants. This may be just the beginning of a new 
intercollegiate spirit which will show us the way 


to Internationalism. 


“Every worker among human derelicts of the 
world knows how often the use of drugs and al- 
coholism, at least in the beginning, is less a physi- 
cal appetite than a means of escape from pain or 
from the sordid, ugly realities of life. But we can 
give to the little children of working-class neigh- 
borhoods something which is far better than an 
illusive and poisoned escape from sordid reality. 
We can give them a fine reality, a world enjoy- 
ment, an interest and refining influence, if we 
open the doors of music to them. 

“Cervantes, when he wrote in Don Quixote, 
‘He who sings frightens away his ills,’ was expres- 
sing a thought which has in one way or another 
been uttered by many of the world’s great 
thinkers. The connection between music and citi- 
zenship through character building was considered 
highly important in ancient civilizations. When 
Confucius said, ‘Show me the music of a people, 
and I will tell you how they are governed,’ he was 
not far from the mental attitude of the Greeks at 
the height of their cultural development. They 
believed that music was an indispensable part of 
the education of every child.” 


OLGA SAMAROFF. 
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A Sports Day and Play Day Program 


On April 7th, beginning at 4 o’clock, “Sports 
Day and Play Day” was celebrated in Austin, 
Texas, under the auspices of a number of com- 
mittees appointed to promote the event. The pro- 
gram was as follows: 

Adult Group—Barton Springs, “Free” swim- 
ming for all over 16 years of age; Horseshoe 
Pitching Contests. 

Men—Rotary Club, Lions Club, Kiwanis Club, 
Y. M. B. L., Exchange, Independent Teams. 

Men and Women—Deep Eddy, “Free” Swim- 
ming for all over 16 years of age. 

Men—Austin Athletic Club, Tennis, Handball, 
Baseball (Lions vs. Rotary Club at 8 o’clock). 

Men—Penick Courts, Tennis (Dual meet with 
A. & M. at 2:30). 

Men—Freshman and _ Faculty University 
Courts, Tennis (General play all afternoon). 

Men—Men’s University Gymnasium, Handball. 

Men and Women—*‘Shut-Ins,” Automobile 
Rides . 

Women—University Women’s Sport Field, 
Hockey at 3:30. 

Men and Women—Country Club, Golf. 

Men and Women—Municipal Golf Links, Golf 
(all scores to be kept throughout day). 

Men and Women—Independent Tennis Courts, 
Tennis 


Men—Circus Grounds, Baseball. 


\Women—American Legion Club House, Games 
at 5:30 

American Legion Auxiliary—American Legion 
Club House, Picnic Suppers at 6:30. 

Men and Women—Church Groups, Picnic 
Suppers 

Public School Groups— 

Elementary Schools—Capitol Grounds, Free 

Play. 


Children under 3d grade and parents—Girls, 
4, 5, 6 grades, Fulmore School Grounds, Mass 
Games and Baseball; Boys, 4, 5, 6 grades, House 
Park, Baseball. 

High Schools— 

Girls—University Women’s Courts, Tennis. 
:irls—University Women’s Gym, Volleyball. 
rirls—Tenikoit Field, Tenikoits. 

Girls—University Women’s Sport Field, Bat- 
ball. 


Boys—Stadium, Free admission to the Relays 


at 2:30; Mass Games, Passball and Track at 4 
o’clock. 

Boys—Clark Field, Baseball. 

Students’ Organizations— 

Boys—Boy Scouts, Mass Games in the morn- 
ing—Public School program in the afternoon, 

Boys—100 Boy Scouts, Guard Capitol Grounds. 

Girls—Girl Scouts, Public School Program; 
Girl Reserves, Public School Program. 

State Schools— 

Girls—The State School for Blind, Games and 
Story Plays. 

Boys—The State School for Blind, Games. 

Boys and Girls—The State School for Deaf, 
Games. 

Boys and Girls—Austin State School (Feeble- 
Minded). 

Girls—Settlement Club House. 

Men and Women—Confederate Homes, Out- 
ings. 

Mexican children under 10—International In- 
stitute, Games. 

Adults (Mexican )—Picnic Suppers and Games. 

Boys and Girls (colored)—Tillotson College, 
Field Day. 


Adults (colored )—Churches, Picnic Suppers. 





A Drama Institute in Cedar Rapids.—From 
January ninth to twenty-second, 1929, the Cedar 
Rapids Playground Commission held a Commu- 
nity Drama Institute conducted by Charles Wells 
of the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America. The subjects included the following: 

Material available 
and tableaux 





program, plays, festivals 


Procedure—selection of program, preliminary 
organization, casting, rehearsal and direction, 
music and business administration 

Staging—scenery, lighting and costumes 

Make-up, Children’s Plays, Pageants, Storytell- 
ing, Play Tournaments and Puppet Shows 

There were exhibits of costumes, books, lights, 
dye-work, make-up, and demonstrations of the 
use of inexpensive materials and home-made 
lights. As a part of the class work a model stage 
was constructed on which plays were given by the 
students themselves. The fee for the two weeks 
course was four dollars. 
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Games for the Open Lot 


or Backyard * 


Cat and M1 st, tre r box is necessary 
for this gam lish a line 30 feet in front 
of the post this tl safety line. Place all but 
one of the players behind the line—they are 
“Mice.” Appoint the extra player “Cat” and place 
him behind the post \t signal the “Mice” ap- 
proach the post a1 ratch on the side nearest 
the safety line. When he wants to, the cat steps 
out from behind the goal and chases the mice, who 
run for the safety lin \lice tagged by the cat 
before they ré the satety line become kittens 
and join the old cat behind the post. At signal 
the mice approach the post and scratch on it as 
before. This time the kittens assist the cat in 
catching mice. The kittens must stand behind 
the cat at the post and not run forward until 


the cat gives the sig The last mouse caught 


is the cat for the next game. 


Come With M 
group in a circle, players standing at four foot 
intervals, facing Have each player mark the 
place where he is standing. To do this use a large 
stone, dig a hole, or make a circle. Have each 
player sit down at his place. Appoint the extra 
player “‘It’’; give him a short stick and place him 
in the circle. At signal he starts walking about 
the circle as he pleases, stopping in front of play- 
ers as he chooses. Rapping his stick on the ground 
three times in front of a player he says, “Come 
with me.” Players addressed in this manner rise 
and fall in the column behind “It,” each player 
putting both hands on the shoulders of the player 
in front. When “It’’ chooses—(he may have four, 
five, eight or ten players following him)—he calls 
“Going Home” upon which all break to secure a 
position. The player who fails to secure a posi- 
tion becomes “It” and at signal takes up the duties 
of this office. 


Circle Chase. \rrange the group in a circle, 
players standing at normal intervals, facing in. 
Have the group count off by fours. At signal 
call a number, any number from one to four. All 
players bearing the number called step back and 
run around the circle, each runner attempting to 
tag the player in front of him. Runners tagged 


*From bulletin on “‘H Play’’ issued by the Reading, Pa., 
Recreation Department 


Arrange all but one of the 


from behind are eliminated and withdraw. Run- 
ners who tag a player continue about the circle 
attempting to tag another. Runners who are not 
eliminated, upon arriving at their starting position 
step into it. At signal, call another number ; these 
players step back and repeat the performance of 
their predecessors. Continue this until all four 
numbers have been called. Re-form the circle at 
normal intervals and count off by fours again, 
Call each number again; as before those elimin- 
ated withdraw. After all have been called, re- 
form the circle and number off again. Continue 
in this manner until but eight players are left— 
these are the winners. This game may be varied 
by having the players run two, three, or four 
times around the circle ; also by having the plavers 
count off by threes, fives or sixes. 


Comic Tag. Scatter the players over the play- 
ing area. Appoint one player “It.” “It” (or the 
instructor ) sets a comic method of standing. The 
game is otherwise played like ordinary tag except- 
ing that “It” can tag only players who are stand- 
ing in the position he has set. The other players 
should not run about much but should tantalize 
“It” by assuming the comic position. Each suc- 
ceeding “It” sets a new comic position. 


Boiler Burst. Establish a line thirty feet long; 
this is the goal. Arrange all of the players but one 
in a semi-circle thirty feet from the goal, players 
facing in with their backs toward the goal. Ap- 
point the extra player “It” and place him in the 
center of the circle. At signal “It” starts to tell 
a story, either one that he makes up or an old 
familiar one. At any point he chooses, the story 
teller says, “And the boiler burst,” upon which 
all of the players run for the goal. “It” runs after 
them attempting to tag one. Arriving at the goal 
the runners are safe. Any player tagged by “It” 
before reaching the goal becomes “It” for the next 


game. 


Snake Catch. Scatter the players over the play- 
ing area. Appoint one of the players “Snake 
Catcher” and give him a rope six or eight feet 
long. At signal the snake catcher runs about the 
playing area dragging the rope after him. The 
other players try to catch the rope in their hands. 
(They must not step on it.) Any player catching 
the rope becomes the “Snake Catcher,” takes the 
rope and the game continues. The snake catcher 
should not swing the rope (the “Snake’’) about 
but should drag it behind him at all times. 

Still Water Stop. Establish a small circle in 
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the center of the playing area; this is the goal. 
Assemble all of the group about the goal. Appoint 
one player “It” and blindfold him. At signal “It” 
runs around in a circle three times, and the other 
players run away from him. On the completion 
of his third circuit, “It” calls “Still Water, Stop.” 
All of the players immediately halt in their posi- 
tions. “It” then sets out to locate the players. 
The players may take one step to avoid “It,” but 
after they have taken the one step they must hold 
their places until a new “It” succeeds him. When 
“It” catches a player he runs his hands over him 
and then makes two guesses as to who it is. If 
he guesses correctly this player becomes “It.” If 
he fails he moves on in search of another player. 
After a player has been caught but incorrectly 
named, he may take five steps in any direction. 
It,” he is blinded 


and at signal the game recommences. 


se 


When a new player becomes 


Ouoit Courts and 
Shelters in Baltimore 


lhe Park Commission of Baltimore has con- 
structed in Patterson Park five quoit courts for 
use of adults, particularly elderly men. Two of 
these courts are enclosed by a frame building 
and three are just outside of the building. All 
the courts are of regulation size. 

The quoit courts are used throughout the year, 
principally by a group of thirty to forty elderly 
men who seem to have no other particular recrea- 
tion or diversion. The only expense to operate 
the place is for coal for the stove. This is pur- 
chased by the Park Board and costs about $125 


] 


annually. The janitorial duties and care of the 
pits are attended to by the men who use the 
courts 

The three outside courts are arranged in a 
battery, one end of which is separated from the 
building by a concrete walk 9 feet wide. In the 
center of the walk is a drinking fountain. Each 
court is surrounded by a pipe railing 4 feet high. 
This enables spectators to observe play without 
interfering with the players. On either side of the 
space occupied by the three courts and extending 
the entire length is a concrete walk 9’ wide 
with open over-head shelters 6 feet wide. Beneath 
each shelter is a row of benches for spectators. 
The entire space occupies an area 40’ by 50’. 
These courts are used only during the summer 
months 


A Mullion Dollars to 
Make a Dream 


Come True 


Recreation workers throughout America will re- 
joice over Mrs. James J. Storrow’s gift of one 
million dollars to make the Charles River Basin 
in Boston a great water playground as a memorial 
to her late husband. 

Mr. Storrow himself as a member of the Bos- 
ton School Committee did much to start and de- 
velop evening recreation centers. He helped the 
recreation developments in other cities through 
his personal interest and through the time which 
he so generously gave. About twenty years ago he 
visited Portland, Maine, and sat down with the 
members of the city government in special session 
to talk with them about the possibilities of a rec- 
reation program for Portland, in the light of the 
Boston school experience. He gave most gener- 
ously of his time in later years to the work of 
the Boy Scouts of America. 

Mrs. Storrow has always been interested in rec- 
reation problems. She has helped the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America in raising 
funds, attended the Washington, D. C., Recreation 
Congress in 1911, has taken a leading part in pro- 
moting the folk dance program, and has been a 
generous giver to the Girl Scouts and a state and 
national leader in its work. 

In making this present gift Mrs. Storrow is 
carrying out the vision which her husband 
dreamed and carried toward a practical realization 
more than twenty-five years ago. Boston’s Back 
Bay, before the creation of the Charles River 
Basin, was unsanitary, a tidal mud flat. In 1903, 
after a five-year fight led by Mrs. Storrow, there 
was constructed the Charles River Dam which 
gave to the cities of Boston and Cambridge an 
open park avea of 1,000 acres, the lower portion 
situated in the heart of the most congested dis- 
trict with a beautiful water area along the Charles 
River from Boston way back to Watertown. The 
sanitary and the aesthetic promises of the Charles 
River Dam Commission were fulfilled. A con- 
stant beautiful stretch of water appeared where 
formerly, at low tide, was mud and flats. Pollu- 
tion was guarded against, parks and boulevards 
were laid out and the whole Charles River basin 
is an aesthetic delight. 


Mr. Storrow and the other leaders, in their 
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dream of twenty-five years ago, had however 
looked forward also to an intensive recreational 
use of the Charles River Basin. They expected 
to see the same kind of recreational activities— 
bathing, boating, skating—which the citizens of 
Hamburg have enjoyed in the Alster Basin and 
which the English enjoy in the Thames above 
London. Unfortunately, the plans as carried out 
have discouraged this kind of use. The water is 
extremely rough much of the time, partly because 
of the perpendicular walls surrounding the basin. 
These defects are being considered by a legislative 
commission and various plans have been under 
consideration to provide, in some parts of the 
basin, landing steps, boat houses, bathing beaches 
and bath houses. Mrs. Storrow, who had contem- 
plated the giving of some particular item to assist 
in this program, such for instance as a bath house 
or a boat house, has now offered the sum of one 
million dollars to be used by the Metropolitan 
Park Commission, in accordance with plans which 
have not yet been finally determined, to develop 
the whole Charles River Basin as a water park 
and playground that it may become more useful 
as a place of pleasure and recreation in addition to 
being a beautiful stretch of water, thus carrying 
out the vision of Mr. Storrow when he fought for 
the creation of the basin a generation ago. 


A Highly Successful 
Municipal Golf Course 


The copy of an answer to a questionnaire re- 
cently sent by the Superinfendent of the Bureau 
of Recreation of Knoxville, Tennessee, tells the 
story of a newly established course which has 
paid all expenses, including rental and taxes, and 
shows a surplus. 

Estimated population of Knoxville, 140,000. 

No. country clubs, 2. 

No. Municipal courses, 1. 

Estimated membership in country clubs, 290— 
400. Total—690. 

No. holes, municipal course, 18. 

*Club House? (See note), No. 

How land acquired? Leased. 17%4 mos., 115 
acres $6000 per year 

First municipal course in Knoxville? Yes. 

Opened to public, April 16th, 1928. 


No. registered and played on course, 11,803— 


414 mos. 


Charge for 18 holes, 50c week days, 75c Sun- 
days. 

Yearly membership, $25.00 men, $25.00 wom- 
en. (Women have a 25c morning rate, week 
days). 

Free periods—No. 

Charge for juveniles—Same as adults. 
age to course by juveniles may exceed that by 
adults. 

Public reaction—Total attendance from April 
16, 1928, to Aug. 29, 11,803. 

Sentiment—Good. 

Benefit to City—It is indispensable. 

Upkeep—Our estimated budget for next year, 
including state taxes and rental of course—$19,- 
105.50. 

*Through a reciprocal proposition with the 
Whittle Springs Hotel we are allowed the use 
of locker rooms, pro’s shop, showers and start- 
The hotel reserves the privilege of 


Dam- 


ers’ room. 
selling refreshments, shines, lockers, etc. 


The Parks and Playgrounds of Melrose, 
Mass.—The Park Commissioners of Melrose, 
Massachusetts, in their last attractive report, make 
special note of the bath house and beach at Ell 
Pond. In May, 1927, $11,000 was appropriated 
by the Board of Entertainment for the bath house, 
which was opened for use on July 6, 1928. The 
building is equipped with approximately 1,000 
lockers, which are equally divided between the 
men’s and women’s sections. Toilet facilities and 
shower baths are provided. The bath house is 
arranged so that additions can be readily built 
on both wings without marring the beauty of the 
surroundings. A stove has been installed for use 
in the winter months, when the building will be 
used for check purposes. 

The Park Commissioners also maintain § an 
illuminated ice hockey ring, located on the boule- 
vard close to the pond. During the past year this 
has been increased in size to 96 feet wide and 
200 feet long. Permits for the use of the ring 
for hockey games are issued by the Department 
to the teams within the city limits and to the high 
schools. Last winter the ring was opened to the 
general public on Saturday evening and as the 
result of the success of this experiment, it will 
be opened during the coming winter all day Sat- 
urdays and Sundays. Each season the rinks at 
the three playgrounds are conditioned for skating, 
the smaller rinks being used by the younger chil- 
dren. 
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Alameda, California, 


As a result of petitions signed by hundreds of 
citizens requesting that steps be taken to acquire 
and construct a municipal course in Alameda, an 
investigation was made as to the general feasibil- 
ity of the project. A survey of the situation 
showed that there was no area on the main island 
of sufficient size for a golf course.- The only area 
large enough was located across San Leandro 
Bay and embraced the property which the city 
had previously attempted to acquire for the estab- 
lishment of refuse dumps. The price asked, how- 
ever, was $1,250 per acre, amounting to $225,000 
for the whole area. This price was prohibitive 
and the golf project was temporarily abandoned. 

The following year, however, the demands for 
the removal of the refuse dumps from the island 
proper of Alameda became most insistent. At 
about the same time the golf enthusiasts revived 
the agitation for a municipal golf course. Mean- 
while, the owners of the property previously con- 
sidered had gone through bankruptcy, and the 
new owners of the land offered it to the city for 
$805 an acre. The idea was then conceived that 
the area in question could well be utilized for the 


two purposes—golf and refuse disposal. 
The S 

A certain area of the property isolated outside 
a levee consisted of low land which would provide 
dumping area sufficient for many years. This 
proposed dumping ground was half a mile from 
the main island of Alameda by approximately a 
mile of water, The prevailing winds were away 


from the proposed golf course and the city. The 
area which it was proposed to develop fora golf 
course had been reclaimed, ploughed, planted, and 
was equipped with a complete tile and canal drain- 
age system. This area was on a main highway, 
within a five-minute ride of the center of Ala- 
meda, and only twenty minutes from the heart 
of Oakland; consequently its accessibility added 
to its value as a site for a golf course. 

The city council, having weighed all the ele- 
ments of the problem, decided to place in its 
budget an amount sufficient to make the first pay- 
ment on the property, and to allow a sum ade- 


“J t ting story of the development of Alameda’s 
muni l f urse was told by Clifton E. Hickok, City 
Manager t April issue of “Public Management.” 


Builds a Golf Course’ 


quate to begin the construction of a golf course. 
An amount was also allowed sufficient to build a 
road to the dumping ground. 

Of the above area 28.42 acres of tidelands were 
purchased outright at the rate of $100 an acre, 
and 27.52 acres of high-lands were bought at the 
rate of $805 an acre. The remainder of 122.88 
acres of highland was leased, with option to pur- 
chase, at a rental equal to 4% per cent on the 
deferred payments, amounting to $36 an acre 
each year. 

The dumping of city refuse was immediately 
diverted from the old dump to the new location. 
The land to be used for the golf course had been 
protected from high tides by means of an earth 
levee which, for a distance of approximately 
3,000 feet along the northerly edge of the tract, 
was not of sufficient height or width to insure 
proper protection. It was decided to strengthen 
this levee by depositing refuse upon it during the 
construction period of the golf course. By careful 
placing of refuse, with the large objects, such as 
palm stumps, automobile bodies, on the bottom 
and outer slope, the levee was built up during the 
construction period to a safe cross-section. The 
top and inner faces of the levee were then cov- 
ered with several inches of clean soil, hauled in 
for that purpose and planted with rye. As a con- 
sequence, the golf players who now pass within a 
few feet of this levee are not aware of its com- 
pt sition. 


The Golf Course 


A budget allowance of $45,000 having been 
allowed for construction purposes, the work was 
commenced in November, 1925. The land was 
ploughed and harrowed by means of tractors; a 
six-inch broken rock foundation was laid under 
each of the greens in order to insure proper 
drainage ; two wells were sunk to afford an ade- 
quate supply of water; an underground sprinkler 
system was installed throughout the course, which 
largely eliminates the use of hose and permits 
sprinkling of two fairways at once. 

Because the soil at one time was subject to 
tidal overflow, a certain amount of salinity had to 
be overcome. This was done by natural leaching 
from rain water through the drainage system, by 
growing barley for a couple of seasons before the 
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city acquired the property, and by the application 
of lime during the construction period. 

The fairways were planted to Meadow Fescue 
and Chewings Fescue grass; the greens to Coos 
Bent grass, Originally grass tees were constructed 
upon which Creeping Bent was planted. How- 
ever, it was concluded after a few months opera- 
tion that the grass tees were not suitable for this 
course and they were supplanted by mat tees. 

The streams which wind through the course 
are crossed by attractive rustic bridges which en- 


hance the landscape [he course is enclosed 
along the public road by an attractive six foot 
metal fence, in each panel of which are planted 


climbing roses. 

The course is standard eighteen-hole length, 
being about 6,250 yards long. The topography 1s 
fairly level, so that it is easy to play upon, while 
the monotony of the level ground is broken by 
winding streams which afford water hazards and 
make the course a very interesting and sporty one. 
As a consequence, the course has become very 
popular with players, not only from Alameda, but 
also from the nearby cities of Oakland, Berkeley, 
and San Francisco 

An attractive stucco clubhouse was constructed, 
containing kitchen, dining room, lobby, profes- 
sional’s headquarters, shower rooms for men and 
women, lavatories, and one bedroom. The club- 
house is fitted throughout with electrical heating 
and cooking equipment, and the appointments 
compare very favorably with those of private 
clubhouses. The dining room privilege is rented 
out to a concessionaire for $50.00 per month. 


Capital Costs 


Following is a tabulation of the capital invest- 
ment in the Alameda golf course, including the 
total real estate investment when it shall- have 
been paid in full: 


CE Se es are ee Ee $123,918 
Rentals and taxes during construction.. 10,902 
Buildings : 
Clubhouse rere 
semrters Fiotise ........ 428 
Caddy House pianh's esis 195 
Pump and Tool Houses.. 1,596 
-- 18,300 
Engineering .... POR ee Te 287 
Water Supply System................ 37 569 
SE ee 328 
ee eee 32,541 


Nl ee $9,281 
Re NS foc cw ccd decd wadatd 163 
i as «aera cee ee ie eee 308 
ED ied baa eee venee saws 471 
General Equipment .................. 2,933 
NS 5 od swevdseecenees 295 
Clubhouse Equipment ............... 4,537 
I ee a Tt 630 
ae nee Se ee 3,396 
CIN oh ow da Ce EOS tee 1,192 
Golf Architect’’ Fee ................. 4715 
Bridges and Culverts ................ 4 068 
I ans Vira neti caesar pate 4,703 
Light and power during construction... 1,940 

, | ee en eee eee $262,477 


The financing of the capital investment in the 
golf course was done by appropriations in the 
annual budgets made possible by profits of the 
municipally-owned electric light plant. 


Operating Costs 


The course was opened for play on May 28, 
1927. The monthly operating costs consist largely 
of labor. The course is in charge of a golf pro- 
fessional who receives $100 a month. He has 
charge of the operation of the course and the 
privilege of selling equipment and giving lessons. 
Under him is a foreman at $185 a month, who has 
charge of a crew of eleven men who are engaged 
in grass cutting, sprinkling, green keeping and 
miscellaneous labor. These men are paid $5 a day. 
There is one mechanic employed at $6 a day, who 
keeps the mowers and machinery in condition, in 
addition to doing miscellaneous odd jobs. The 
starter, who receives $150 a month, also acts as 
janitor of the clubhouse. 

The operating costs since June 1, 1927 have 
been as follows: 


PE. £6eseccdvnnwaee $1,901 
BE: avecsessbeanepe 2,786 
August ............. 2,246 
September .......... 2,474 
October ............ 2,782 

$12,189 


Revenue 


Since the day of opening, the patronage has 
been fully up to the expectations for the first 
year of operation. On Saturdays, Sundays, and 
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holidays, the course is taxed to its capacity. The 
rates charged are as follows: 


Daily rate on week days.............00+- $ .50 
Daily rate on Saturdays, Sundays and holi- 
PE ETEEE POE B e” 75 
gf Peer ee ee 4.00 
ME TUE 5. ces cncennesteuncnees 9.00 
Reservations, per person ................ 25 
Resker rental, per GQY «os <0 .s<siesecns. ee 
Locker rental, per month ................ 1.00 


No passes or complimentary tickets are issued. 
Every city official and employee, from the mayor 
down, is required to pay for the privilege of play- 
ing. 

The revenue and number of players since June 


1, 1927, have been as follows: 


Revenue ‘Players 


June <cawnonbeuas $2,820 4.181 
July b'ivy s ¢acwa ete 3,154 3,999 
ON Eee 2,875 5,057 
september ... 1. cess ewes 3,463 5,542 
October Leceesnce. 4,025 


Conel , 

After five months’ operation, the Alameda golf 
course is an assured success. This recreation 
feature has added greatly to the desirability of 


Alameda as a home community, and has there- 
fore enhanced the value of every piece of prop- 
erty in the city. The unusual accessibility of the 
course has appealed to many women and young 
people, who do not play at more distant courses. 


On Competition 


The report of the committee on health and phy- 
sical education in junior and senior high schools 
of the Department of Superintendents has the 
following to say about competition in the Sixth 
Year Book of the Department: 


Competition, to serve its full purpose, must in- 
volve all, and should only eventually result in 
varsity teams. ‘To serve the mass interest, com- 


petition where either events or contestants, or 
both, are grouped should be set up at intervals so 


as |t 


» cover the seasonal activities. Group con- 
tests, within the section or class, or between sec- 
tions or classes, the pentathlon, the decathlon, and 
motor efficiency tests, offer splendid opportunity 


to furnish incentive to the physical education pro- 
gram. In the junior high school the competition 
should be only intramural and in the senior high 
school largely so, with a limited schedule of inter- 
school varsity games in limited territorial zones, 
carried on under state athletic association rules. 
‘Limited schedule’ is to be interpreted as meaning 
from three to five games; and ‘limited zones’ that 
games should not involve overnight travelling. 
This, of necessity, must mean exclusive of sec- 
tional and national championships. Interscholastic 
competition for girls is to be discouraged in 
schools with an enrolment permitting of an intra- 
mural program, and all teaching, coaching, and 
officiating must be in the hands of competent 
women teachers. Girls’ rules must be followed 
for all games and activities for which such rules 
have been adopted. The required periods of 
physical education should be periods of instruc- 
tion rather than of playing scheduled games. 
The management of both intramural and inter- 
scholastic competition in junior as well as senior 
high school should rest in the department of phy- 
sical education, which in turn is responsible to 
the principal of the school. In both types of 
school competition, the students should share in 
the management, including the officiating of minor 
games. The athletic association, together with the 
principal and such other teachers as may be desig- 
nated, should determine policies concerning sched- 
ules, eligibility, and conduct. It is undesirable to 
have persons not connected with the school share 
in any part of the management. Only full-time 
faculty members should be permitted to serve as 
coaches of any physical education activity, except 
that undergraduates, regularly enrolled in physical 
education teacher-training institutions, may be 
used as assistants. 

“Parental consent and a physician’s permit for 
participation in interschool competition should be 
secured by the principal.” 


A NEW MAGAZINE 


A new venture in the field of magazines, Nature And 
Science Education Review, published by Arthur Pack, 
president of the American Nature Association, hopes 
to help in coordinating activities concerned with 
science teaching or nature study generally. The first 
issue which appeared in October contains articles by 
E. Laurence iPalmer, David Starr Jordan, and other 
well known writers in the. field of nature study. A 
year’s subscription to the magazine may be secured 
for one dollar. Orders should be sent to Mr. Pack, 
1214 16th Street, Washington, D. C. 
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Recreation Resources of Federal Lands 


One of the committees appointed by the Na- 
tional Conference on Outdoor Recreation was the 
Joint Committee on Recreational Survey of Fed- 
eral Lands of the American Forestry Association 
and the National Parks Association. This com- 
mittee has just presented a report of one hundred 
and forty pages which may be secured from the 
National Conference on Outdoor Recreation in 
Washington. It is an attractive and significant 
report presenting not only facts as to various kinds 
of federal lands in the country but show- 
ing also how much had already been done 
by Congress and the various bureaus of the de- 
partments of the Federal Government for the rec- 
reational use of public land. Few of us recog- 
nize probably how varied are the public holdings 
of land by our Federal Government. There are 
the National Parks, nineteen of them in number, 
such, for example, as the Yellowstone National 
Park, which was the first to be created by Con- 
gress, in 1872. In these national parks are re- 
served for popular recreational use a total of 
over 7,500,000 acres. It has always been the 
government’s conception that these national parks 
should be areas of outstanding scientific and spirit- 
ual appeal, unique in their stimulation and inspira- 
tion. They should contain scenery of supreme 
and distinct quality and some natural feature so 
extraordinary and unique as to be of national in- 
terest and importance. Only one area of a par- 
ticular type is considered for inclusion in the sys- 
tem. Each area selected must present the highest 
example of its particular type. Sometimes Con- 
gress has been tempted to depart from this high 
standard and there are now, as always, bills be- 
fore the Congress, pushed by local interests, urg- 
ing the acceptance as national parks of areas which 
hardly measure up to these standards which the 
Park Service has always wished to maintain. 
These national parks are in immense popu- 
larity, are visited each year by literally millions 
of people, are reserved entirely free from any en- 
croachments of an economic nature whatever. 

Then there are the national monuments created 
following the passage of the American Antiquities 
Act in 1906, which authorized the President per- 
manently to protect national monuments, historic 
landmarks, historic or pre-historic structures or 
other objects of historic or scientific national im- 
portance. These monuments now number 58. 
642 


Their total area is over two and a half million 
acres. Some, such as the Muir Woods in Cali- 
fornia or the Petrified Forest in Arizona, are 
administered by the National Park Service; some, 
such as the Gila Cliff Dwellings in New Mexico 
or the Bryce Canyon in Utah, are administered by 
the Department of Agriculture; and some, such 
as Mound City in Ohio and Fort Niagara in New 
York, are administered by the War Department. 

The national parks and the national monuments 
comprise more than ten million acres of public 
lands. Far surpassing these in size, however, are 
the national forests. The 159 national forests in 
the country aggregate one hundred and fifty-nine 
million acres, largely in the Far West. These for- 
ests are devoted to various types of economic use 
—lumbering, grazing—but the recreational use of 
the forests has always been recognized. In the 
year 1927 the Forest Service estimated that the 
number of summer visitors to the national forests 
was over eighteen million. The Forest Service has 
made available a large number of facilities for rec- 
reational use, such as water supply, garbage pits, 
fireplaces, tables and benches, shelters, trails, and 
has a definite program for the construction of an 
additional twenty-five or thirty thousand features 
of this kind at a cost of a half a million dollars. 
There are 1,500 areas available for free accom- 
modations of tourists. One primary thought in 
the promotion of recreation in federal forests is 
wilderness recreation. It is the hope that the 
Forest Service may always be able to mainain, 
free from the jeopardy of the motor tourist busi- 
ness and good roads, large areas of wilderness. 
The natural attractions are game and fish and a 
sufficient area so that one can roam around in 
and through it, with freedom and without back 
tracking, for at least the duration of an ordinary 
ten days’ or two weeks’ vacation. The committee 
has suggested that in addition to the present re- 
sources in the forests, there are available wilder- 
ness areas of this type in twenty-one different loca- 
tions which they recommend ; and they believe that 
further study will discover other places of this 
kind. The general principles under which the 
Forest Service operates in guiding the intensive 
use of the forest for recreation are summarized 
as follows: 

1. The systematic extension of recreation plans 
to all areas possessing recreational value. 
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2. The continuation of present plans for the 
establishment upon national forest lands of 
county, municipal, semi-public and private outdoor 
camps, sanitoria, schools, resorts, hotels 

3. The encouragement of simple, inexpensive 
forms of mass recreation, including the extension 
and improvement of public camp grounds upon 
national forest land 

4. The continuation of the present policy of 
making no charge for recreational use of the na- 
tional forests except where the land is used for 
commercial purposes or exclusive use of specific 
tracts or other special privileges are granted 

5. The continuation of the policy authorized by 
Congress of issuing permits for individual sum- 
mer homes or cabins where they will not interfere 
with more general forms of public recreation 

6. The encouragement, through equitable permit 
provisions, reasonable rental charges, and mini- 
mum restrictions, of the establishment upon forest 
lands of the various utilities or forms of service 
needed for the convenience of the public 

7. The regulation of recreational use of national 
forest lands to, but only to, the extent necessary 
to protect public health and property, to secure 
reasonably full development and utilization of rec- 
reational resources, and to avoid undue conflict 
with other uses of the forests 

There are other interesting reports in this book 
on Indian reservations, wild life refuges. Prob- 
ably the chief additional interest, however, is cen- 
tered in the recognition of the recreational possi- 
bilities of the vast area known as the Public 
Domain, consisting of lands owned by the Federal 
Government which have never been set up into 
parks, forests, reservations, or in any other way 
administered save as they are still available under 
homesteading acts, mineral acts, for withdrawal 
for private use. This great Federal Domain is 
equivalent in area to all the New England states, 
all the Middle Atlantic states, Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan. It is still a veritable no-man’s land, 
totalling nearly two hundred million acres. The 
committee has made a study of this public Domain 
and points out the vast possibilities which this area 
of unappropriated public lands provides. Under 
the provisions of the Recreation Act of June 14, 
1926, these lands are available for recreational 
uses either through action of Congress itself in 
the setting up of additional area to be administered 
by some federal bureau, or more important, 
through action of state or county or other local 
governmental units to which this land may be con- 


veyed when appropriate for recreational use. The 
committee itself has indicated in this report many 
areas throughout the country which lend them- 
selves to this type of development and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, under the authority of the 
Recreation Act, has classified as land in reserve 
for recreational purposes over one hundred thou- 
sand acres. 

The report as a whole gives to this reviewer, at 
least, a splendidly encouraging picture of govern- 
mental interest and governmental efficiency in the 
recognition and effective reservation of public 
land for various types of recreational use on a 
magnificent scale and with intelligent appreciation 
of the value and needs of the citizens of the 
country. The additional plans outlined in this re- 
port, magnificent as they are in their scope, seem 
well within the power of practical accomplishment 
under the authority of the laws of Congress as 
already passed and by the duplication of action 
which federal bureaus have already undertaken. 





Some Interesting 


Referendum Results 
in California 


Civic organizations, service clubs, recreation 
leaders and public spirited citizens of Los An- 
geles rallied to the defense of the city’s parks, 
playgrounds, beaches and libraries against the 
threatened curtailment of revenues involved in 
the proposed charter amendment, 9 A, which suf- 
fered an over-whelming defeat on November 6th 
by a vote of nearly three to one. 

The proposed amendement read as follows: 


“Notwithstanding any other provision of this 
Charter, the Department of Playground and Rec- 
reation shall, from the moneys specifically 
allocated to these respective departments under 
the provisions of the City Charter, appropriate 
from such allocations the money necessary to pay 
assessments levied against any real property 
owned by or under the control of said respective 
departments, for the improvement of streets or 
other public places or for the doing of any other 
public improvement work when said property so 
owned or controlled by said respective depart- 
ments is included within an assessment district 
formed under any ordinance adopted by the City 
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Council pursuant to the authority of the Charter 
of the City of Los Angeles, or any General Law 
of the State of California.” 

These assessments under the present system 
are paid for out of the city’s permanent improve- 
ment fund or out of the General City Fund. Had 
the amendment passed, funds specifically voted 
for parks, playgrounds and libraries would have 
been diverted to other purposes. 

Ever since the new city charter was adopted 
in 1925, great strides forward have been taken 
by Los Angeles in the development of her parks, 
playgrounds and libraries. The charter gave 
separate allocations for these developments. As 
a result, 307 acres of parks have been added to the 
city’s system. The city has also increased its 
municipal playgrounds from a total of nine in 
1925 to 44 in 1928 
library has been built since the new charter, and 


The new central public 


branch libraries have been increased from 21 to 
34 in number. 

This development would have slowed down 
greatly, or in some instances, even halted for a 
number of years, if the Park, Playground and 
Library Departments had been forced to pay huge 
sums toward the building of streets, sewers and 
other public works. The amount of money re- 
maining to them would not have been sufficient 
to carry on their program of development. It 
would have been impossible for the Playground 
Department to secure additional sites for play 
centers and great loss to the local movement 
would have resulted 

A bond issue for $6,000,000 for state parks was 


passed at the last election 


Rural Recreation 
Service 


The bulletin entitled, 


mary” issued by the Division of Extension, The 


“Extension Projects Sum- 


Pennsylvania State College of Agriculture, tells 
of the service offered by the division along the 
lines of rural recreation: 

(a) Dramatics—A series of three meetings at 
intervals of a month covering the problems of 
producing amateur plays 

(b) Stages—Advice and demonstrations in 
making scenery and providing other facilities for 
amateur play production 


(c) Pageants—Assistance and advice in writ- 
ing, organizing and producing rural community 
pageants 

(d) Play Equipment—Advice and demonstra- 
tions in constructing home-made play equipment 

(e) Athletics—Advice given communities in- 
terested in organizing junior or adult athletic 
program 

(£) Social Centers—Assistance in establishing 
social centers for young people 

(g) Farmers’ Picnics—Assistance given or- 
ganizations or groups interested in promoting 
picnics for recreational and social purposes 

(h) Agricultural Debates—Assistance given in 
organizing, training and conducting county-wide 
debates on subject of concern to agriculture 

(i) Junior Club Camps—Organizing and con- 
ducting camps for social developments, stimula- 
tion, leadership training, recreation, and instruc- 
tion for club work activities 


RurAL CuLTURAL STANDARDS 


(a) Literature—Suggestions for farm home 
bookshelf. Suggested library selections for public 
presentation 

(b) Music 
taining bands, orchestras, glee clubs and choruses 


Methods in organizing and main- 
for small communities. Advice on conduct of 
community programs for music appreciation 

(c) Art—Stimulating interest in artistic ex- 
pression through exhibits of agricultural products 
and handicrafts 


Play Areas—Their 
Design and Equipment 


Is Ir 1n Your LIBRARY? 


“Please permit me to congratulate you and your 
associates upon the most excellent service which 
you have rendered to a large group of people 
through this research study and the publications of 
your findings.” 

From a Landscape Architect 

“Your recent contribution in the book just re- 
ceived, is to my mind one of the greatest contri- 
butions made by the National Association. It is 
a splendid piece of work and very much needed. 
I want to add my praise and congratulations.” 
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From a Recreation Executive 
“The book is full of valuable information which 


will be of service not only to the new and coming 
recreation worker but to the more experienced 
worker as well. The subject is well covered and 
the data conveniently arranged and easily acces- 
sible. The cuts and photographs are interesting 


and descriptive and last but not least the type is 
large enough to read without requiring a magnify- 
ing glass.” 
From an Executive of a Bureau of 

Municipal Research 

“There should be a large demand for this pub- 
lication and | trust sufficient publicity will be given 
to call it to the attention of playground workers 
and others who are in need of just such informa- 
tion as it contains.” 

These are a few of the comments which have 
reached the Association on the latest publication 
which it has issued and one of the most practical 
it has ever published as a brief list of the table 
contents will show. 

Chapter I. Essential Factors—Il. Common 
Playground Apparatus—II1. Pools, 


Structures, Equipment and Supplies—l1V. Areas 
for Games and Sports—V. The Children’s Play- 
ground—VI1. The Neighborhood Playfield—VLI. 
The Athletic Field—VII11. Beautification of Play 
Areas—\1X. The Winter Use of Play Areas 
—X. Specifications for Home Made Appa- 
ratus—Appendix (1) The Engineer’s Problem in 
the Construction of a Modern Ten-Acre Playfield 
—(2) Bibliography. 

If this book is not in your library, do not delay 
longer, but order it from the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Price $2.50 





Bronx Borough Day Parade.—lIn the Bronx 
Borough Day parade in New York City, children 
attending the playgrounds of the Borough of the 
Bronx had an important part through a beautiful 
float called ‘““The Spirit of Play.” The float was 
twenty-five feet long and nine feet wide with 
trellis work four feet high. The wall on the truck 
was made of beaver board covered with Rock 
crepe paper. The trees were hat racks covered 
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FOUNDATION OF THE FLOAT ENTERED BY THE PLAYGROUNDS OF THE BRONX IN THE Bronx BorouGH Day Parave, New 
York City. 
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[HE FLOAT AS IT APPEARED IN THE Bronx BorouGH Day PARADE. 


with apple blossoms and leaves and the Maypole 
The wisteria which 


covered the trellis work, the vines, leaves and 


was apple and leaf green. 


flowers were all made of crepe paper by the lead- 
ers and children on the playgrounds. The floor 
of the truck was covered with saw dust dyed green 
to represent grass. All of the carpentry work 
was done in the shops of the department. 


“Tiny Tim’ 
Iny im $ 
>|. ‘ id 

Playgroun 

sY 
EvELYN NorMAN, Age 12 
Tiny Tim and his little sister had just moved 
into the city. They were very, very poor. Tiny 
was to start to school that year. He was glad to 
go, but he was ashamed of himself because he 
was not fat and husky like the other boys of his 
age. 

On the first day of school, Sammie Hilburn in- 
vited Tiny to come to the Park Playground and 


bring his sister. He promised to come if Sammie 
would call for him and show him the way. 

Sammie introduced the children to the play- 
ground teacher, who immediately took them and 
helped them to have the best time of their little 
lives in swings, slides, in the sand box and in the 
wading pool. Then she gathered all the children 
on the playground with her whistle and told them 
some lovely stories. Tiny Tim and his sister never 
needed another invitation to go to the Park Play- 
ground. They felt that it was theirs. 

One day, while telling a story, the teacher told 
how a little boy, who was quite undernourished 
became a nice, fat, rosy-cheeked boy, with lots of 
pep, energy and muscle. When she finished Tiny 
exclaimed, “Oh! Could I be strong and healthy 
too, if I exercise and play in the open and drink 
lots of milk like the little boy in the story?” 

“Of course, Tim, and it will help your sister 
too. Don’t you drink milk, Tim?” 

“No’m.” 

“Promise me you will drink four glasses a day 
and I will promise you that with the exercise and 
fresh air you receive on the playground, it will 
make you strong.” 

Tiny Tim wanted to be like the other boys and 
girls with whom he played so badly that he pleaded 
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so hard with his parents to buy milk for them, 
that they began to leave off other unnecessary food 
and buy milk. 

Now Tiny Tim and his sister are as strong and 
healthy as they can be. Tiny is the president of 
the boys’ club, the R. A. C. at the playground. 
These boys take a hike every Saturday. On the 
week days they play baseball, volley ball, basket 
ball, foot ball and soccer ball after school hours 
on the Park Playground. 

Tiny Tim’s sister, Mary Sue, has grown into 
She is president of 
the girls’ club, the G. R. C. These girls meet on 
the playground and their playground director 
teaches them to make paper flowers, frame pic- 
tures, sew, paint pickle jars to use as pretty vases 
and many other things in handcraft work. They 
have a volley ball, basket ball and indoor base- 
They often play match games 


a pretty rosy-cheeked girl. 


ball team, too. 
against the boys’ team. 

Tiny Tim was talking to his playground 
director a few days ago and exclaimed, “I wish 
every boy and girl over the world had a splendid 
playground like ours and an excellent teacher to 
help them, too! Wouldn’t it be wonderful ?” 


Joseph William Byrne 


Joe Byrne is dead! Taps has sounded for a 
leader in play in West Orange. The city is in 
official mourning. Yet deep in many hearts is a 
quiet gratitude and joy, for Joye Byrne lives. The 
quality of his courage, the cleanness of his life, 
the fineness of his ideals, all those spiritual im- 
perishables of him live on in many an adult heart 
and in the lives of scores of children. 

It has been said, “A prophet is not without 
honor, save in his own country,” but this does not 
hold where Joe Byrne is concerned. Last summer 
the city celebrated a “Joe Byrne Day”—a field day 
of baseball and athletic events for the express 
purpose of paying tribute to him and giving all an 
opportunity to help his family carry its heavy 
financial load. 

In October he was nationally honored by the 
Playground and Recreation Association of Amer- 
ica by being awarded the ten-year service medal of 
the Association. He was unable to attend the Na- 
tional Recreation Congress, a requisite for the re- 
ceiving of the award, but happily an exception was 
made, and a simple informal ceremony of deco- 
ration was held at his home. The presentation 


for the Association was made by J. W. Faust, 
district representative of the Association. The 
city was represented by Commissioner George V. 
McDonough and the West Orange Community 
League and the Chamber of Commerce by A. Ed- 
mund Williamson. 

He began his work as recreation executive in 
}922 and under his leadership facilities and pro- 
grams have been built to their present good taste. 
He never spared himself but gave his life fully 
and strenuously that many, many might find life 
anew and added joy through play. 

When taps sounded for him, his associates in 
the Recreation Executives Association of Essex 
County, feeling keenly his loss, sent to his family 
a resolution expressing their profound apprecia- 
tion of his service. 

Joe Byrne felt the most sacred responsibility 
as a play leader. He lived up to that responsi- 
bility fully. A sportsman in the finest sense of 
the word was Joseph William Byrne. 





“. . . But the supreme challenge of the years 
ahead is not attainment of longer life merely. It 
is rather a fuller realization of the possibilities 
latent in the minds and souls of men. 

“... The figures from the United States 
bureau of census show the expenditures for 48 
states for the maintenance of institutions for the 
mentally afflicted in 1916 were $38,322,383 and 
$74,274,073 in 1926. 

“. . . These illustrations of activities in the 
broad fields of social service endeavor seem to in- 
dicate that quite properly we have given greater 
attention to details and methods of caring for in- 
dividuals who have fallen into need than we have 
the causes which themselves are the roots of 
trouble. Is not the call of the future along this 
line? We have perfected our mechanism. We 
have applied intensive treatment to these individ- 
ual clients. Do we not now need collective under- 
standing and collective action applied to the 
sources of the never-ending flow of individual 
cases? 

“It would be interesting and should be helpful 
to know fairly accurately the magnitude of wel- 
fare service public and private in the United 
States. Roughly we know that we spend more 
than a billion dollars annually on the current ex- 
pense item of caring for the delinquent, the de- 
pendent, the defective. for health, recreation and 
other fields coming under the head of welfare 
work.” SHERMAN C. KINGSLEY. 
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A Community Banquet 


William A. Jack, of Grand Rapids, was host in 
November to 1500 people at a community banquet 
held in the interest of the welfare of the city. In 


addition to 1500 who were at the banquet, 1000 
people listened to the speeches from the floor and 
balconies in the municipal auditorium where the 
banquet was held. 

“The purpose of the banquet,”’ Mr. Jack stated, 
“is to promote a needed spirit of service and co- 
operation. The city must have adequate facilities 
for conventions. It must give heed to the culture 
of its people. Libraries, museums, art galleries 
as well as schools and churches are necessary fea- 
tures for an up-to-date city. All of these projects 
demand good citizenship. We must give time 
and thought as well as money to municipal causes. 
Cooperation and service is indispensable to our 
city’s advancement.’ 

The following resolutions designed to conserve 
and make permanent the results of the William 
Jack Community unanimously 
adopted by the audience: 

“That our host, Mr. Jack, in consultation with 
our toastmaster, Mr. Hutchins, be authorized to 
appoint a standing committee of twelve citizens, 
of which they themselves shall be members, to be 


dinner were 


known as “The Council of Advice and Coopera- 
tion,’’ whose duty shall be to suggest and pro- 
mote plans and activities for community and civic 
unity, cooperation, betterment and development 
“That this council shall be free to make con- 
structive suggestions and to lend a hand to the 


1 


city commission, the planning department, the 
board of education, the art, museum and library 
commissions, the Association of Commerce, the 
Welfare union, and 
zations and movements 

“To the end that Grand Rapids increasingly 


shall become a bett 


the all other city-wide organi- 


place in which to live.” 


A Washington’s Birth- 
day Party 


The Recreati Department, 


Memphis Park 
Commission, has suggested the following program 
for a Washington’s Birthday Party for children 
of the recreation classes: 
lk. Guessing Conte 
2. Grand March 


as you enter 


k V erybe dy 


3. Singing of America—Everybody 

4. Dance of Greeting—Everybody 

5. Popularity 

6. Pantomime Contest 
“Episode taken from the life of George 
Washington.” Only one pantomime, but 
as many children as needed 

7. Hatchet Hunt—Everybody 

8. Cherry Tree Dance—Everybody 

9. Circle Dance—Everybody 





10. Cherry Up—Cherry Down—Everybody 
11. Minuet Contest (Only one entry with two 
children, George and Martha Washing- 
ton, from each recreation class ) 
12. Virginia Reel—Everybody 
Playground Pirates.—A feature of the sum- 
mer program on the playgrounds conducted by 
the Playground and Recreation Department of 
Tacoma, Washington, was a pirate treasure hunt 
in which more than 400 children on one play- 
ground took part. Pirate costumes were the or- 
der of the day and the fiercest looking pirate was 
chosen Captain Kidd. The hunt covered an area 
of about ten acres in beautiful Hillside Park. The 
treasure consisted of several huge baskets filled 
with candy. 
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Nature Guiding 


DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM GOULD VINAL 


The Nature Trail in 
Elbert State Park Near 


Des Moines, Iowa 
By 


LILLIAN HETHERSHAW 


Coileae of Education, Drake University 
A nature trail is usually a natural path or trail 
out-of-doors with objects of nature on the trail 
labelled in such a manner as to give interest and 
instruction to the people who go over it. Its pur- 


pose from an educational point of view is to 
“teach nature where nature is.” From the public 
point of view its object is to help the average lay- 
man become better acquainted with the things of 
nature with which he is daily surrounded. From 
all points of view, getting acquainted with nature 
enriches the daily iife of an individual. 

Last summer, while attending the Nature Camp 


at Brair Cliff Manor, New York, I went over Dr. 
Lutz’ original Nature Trail in the Palisade Inter- 
state Park. This gave me a vision of the possibili- 
ties and needs for similar trails in my own state, 
and with the approval of the Iowa State Conser- 
vation Board my class in Field Science at Drake 
University last fall started to make a trail in El- 


bert State Park. This park is a tract of land of 
about 300 acres lying along the Racoon River, 
which has been owned by the Elbert family for 
over forty years. It is covered with trees native to 
Towa and for this reason it was set aside in the 
spring of 1927 for a State Park. 

We selected for our Nature Trail the trail or 
path which follows naturally along the bank of the 
river for about a quarter of a mile and then turns 


and winds for an equal distance, curving around 
toward the beginning of the trail. 
Lab ls ; thre Trail 


The things which we label on our trail may be 


grouped under three heads—trees which are native 


of Iowa, fall flowers and weeds, and a very few 
shrubs and vines. In all about seventy-five differ- 
ent trees, weeds and shrubs were marked. 

Whatever is labelled on a trail depends, of 
course upon what is there by nature. If there are 
a great many things of interest it is preferable not 
to label everything but to select merely those which 
are of interest because of their unusualness, their 
rare beauty or the danger of their becoming ex- 
tinct—a fact which needs to be called to the atten- 
tion of the public. 

Permanent markers or labels were fastened on 
fifteen species of trees found in the park. These 
markers are zinc plates three by five inches. The 
common name and scientific name were printed 
on the plates with lead pencil and platinic chloride 
is applied to the letters with an orange stick. 
These materials are weather-proof and will last 
for an indefinite period of time. 

Temporary markers or labels were tied to the 
fall flowers, weeds, vines and shrubs which would 
be killed by frost. Dennison’s shipping tags of 
white linen finish about 2% inches by 5 inches 
were used to mark these specimens, of which there 
were fifty. The writing on each was done with 
waterproof India ink, then varnished, making 
them weatherproof for at least four months. 

The common name and usually one interesting 
fact about the weed were printed on the tag. 
Sometimes an appropriate selection descriptive of 
the weed or flower was taken from a nature 
poem and written on the tag. In the spring we 
plan to go over the trail again and label the plants 
which are of interest at that season of the year. 

At the beginning of the trail a sign about twelve 
by sixteen inches was put up indicating the begin- 
ning of the trail. A similar sign was placed at the 
end of the path. Several arrows, made of wood 
and painted white, were used to point the general 
directions. This was done only when the speci- 
mens were some distance apart. On these arrows 
a few lines of poetry were given. 





What the Markers Say 


On the first sign which indicated the beginning 
of the trail, the following was written: 
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THe NATURE TRAIL 


A friend somewhat versed in Natural History 
is taking a walk with you and calling your atten- 
tion to the interesting things. 

On one of the arrows these lines were written: 

Would you be nature’s friend? 

Then know her better 

She cannot speak 

But through these cards 

She greets you. 

Follow the Trail 

On another arrow 

Go forth, under the open sky and list to nature’s 
teachings.—Bryant 

On a third arrow appeared these lines: 

And surely nol can find anything hard in 
this : even the blind must enjoy these woods, drink- 
ing in their fragrance, listening to the music of 
the winds in theit 
flowers and plume: 
holes. The kind o 
natural as breathing 

These lines help 
the person followit 
spirit of the great 


groves, and fingering their 
| cones and richly furrowed 
study required is as easy and 

John Muir. 

explain the nature trail to 

it and help him catch the 
t-of-doors. 

The following are a few of the lines found by 
students in the clas | written on the tags. Some 
are selections from poems, some give information 
derived from text books 
poem was used. 


Occasionally an original 


Given elbow room the elm in form 
Will become a huge vase. 
Its alternate ls and branches 
Will fill the open space 
As a network of lace. 
In dusky pods the milkweed 
Its hidden has spun. 
Helen Hunt Jackson 

Swamp Milkwe 

This plant yields a tough fiber which might be 


used in making binder twine. 


White Vervain 
The stem is four-sided 


Hoary Vervain 
The whole plant is clothed with fine white wooly 
hair. 


Burdock 
This weed may be 
the crown during the 


killed by cutting it off below 
spring or summer. 





The Wainut 
Not for beauty alone 
In the walnut known. 
3ut best of all 
In the fall 
The nuts drop, one by one. 


General Comments 

There is no claim to originality in the idea of 
the nature trail or in the quotations used, but this 
trail was made for the first time here in lowa by 
our class in Field Science with the idea that it 
would be one means of increasing interest in 
nature. 

The nature trail costs very little. The tags are 
inexpensive. The arrows, which are made of 
wood and painted white, were made and donated 
by members of the class. 

Other individuals not college students can lay 
out a nature trail. It is an excellent means for 
students doing field work in Science to get ac- 
quainted with the specimens in the field and at the 
same time render a service to the community. The 
nature trail is an effective way of teaching out- 
of-door manners and conservation. 

Elbert Park is still a new State Park, but since 
it has been opened up this past year, from a few 
to several hundred people have picnicked there 
each Sunday. 
ready gone over our Trail since the past fall when 
it was first laid out. 
for spring to arrive so that we may relabel the 


Several hundred people have al- 
We are waiting patiently 


Trail for the spring and summer months. 

One of the students commenting on the nature 
trail said, “I realize more than ever how little I 
see of all that is within my view, for truly one 
sees with the brain—not what passes before my 


eyes.” 


¢ 





Des MorNes, IowA PERMANENT MARKERS ON THE 
NATURE TRAIL 
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Miniature Garden Construction 


By Frances H. Harre 


Director of Recreation, East Orange, N. J. 


As the result of the experience of our Board 
of Recreation in providing recreation programs 
for shut-ins, we are offering the following sug- 
gestions for the making of miniature or indoor 
gardens: 

First, decide whether you want to build a scene 
containing houses, bridges and people, or one in- 
volving merely rocks, ferns, a pool and flowers. 
With the former, a Japanese scene is perhaps the 
most artistic provided it is possible to secure the 
little figures, pagodas, bridges and other articles 
made for the purpose. It should be possible to 
purchase them at a Japanese store. A sixty-five 
cent box containing nine or ten assorted Japanese 
figures, bridges and similar articles will be more 
than enough for your garden. 

If an American home or foreign scene is de- 
sired, the houses, fences, bridges and figures can 
be made in much the same way as they are in 
school sand table work. 

For the container of your garden use a shallow 
decorative bowl, a tin baking or pie pan, round or 
square, a shallow box or a hollow log. Tin and 
boxes can be painted black, both for looks and to 
prevent rust, in the case of the tin, with a ten cent 
can of flat black paint. All containers if possible 
should have small holes punched or drilled in the 
bottom for drainage; otherwise excess water is 
apt to sour and kill the roots, Gardens will live, 
however, without drainage holes if watering is 
done judiciously. 

On the bottom of your container scatter a layer 
of loose pebbles and small stones. This makes the 
drainage better and gives the roots something to 
cling around. On top of this put your earth, which 
should be first gone over to remove all hard 
lumps, sticks and stones. Fill to the level of your 
container and you are now ready to build your 
garden. 

Gardens can be so varied that for lack of space 
we are suggesting merely a few of the features 
than upon varied experimenting we have found 
usable. 

Miniature mountains and boulders can be made 
from coal clinkers. These are so porous and of 
such grotesque shapes that they are interesting in 


themselves. Some of the depressions may be filled 
with earth and seed planted. Your mountain may 
he tinted all the colors of the Grand Canyon and 
be quite in keeping with both the artistry of your 
project and the nature of mountains. Small tubes 
of oil paints with a one inch paint brush and some 
turpentine are the material you will need, and the 
suggested colors are Chinese red, cerulean blue, 
and chrome yellow medium and black. (India ink 
will also do for black and various silk and wool 
dyes have been found usable for other colors. ) 

A little experimenting with clinkers, some of 
which are beautifully shaded, will bring out 
lovely, subdued mountain gorges, deep ravines 
and bold peaks gleaming in the sun. For the most 
part paint your shadowed places dark and your 
exposed heights bright blue or yellow. The 
clinker absorbs most of the color so that the final 
effect is subdued and natural looking. 

To shape your mountain just the way you wish 
cement together with builders cement or Art- 
Stone or Marb-L-Cote. Any of them mix with 
water and are easy to work with. When dry, ce- 
ment is hard as stone. 

If you are fortunate in having a green house 
specializing in cactus it may be possible to secure 
an interesting porous rock called tufa rock which 
is better than clinkers, of course, and not expen- 
sive for your purpose. 

New England stone walls can be built by using 
tiny pebbles and cementing them in place. A 
stucco gabled house can be built of kindergarten 
blocks glued together and covered with cement, all 
one color or with a bright colored roof. Art-Stone 
comes in many colors and other cements can be 
painted with oil paints when cement is dry. 

Ponds may be made by sinking small pie pans 
in the earth and covering the inside of the pan 
with a thin layer of white or blue green cement 
into which small pebbles are stuck while the ce- 
ment is damp, to represent rocks on the bottom. 
The sides and edge are covered with cement and 
pebbles and larger flat stones. Some of these are 
cemented to keep them in place; others may lie 
there loose. The soil on these loose stones should 
be planted with grass seed, ferns or moss so that 
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the point at which the pan and the earth join is 
completely hidden. The colored cement when 
partly hidden with plants will pass for water or 
real water may be put in with a small sail boat, 


bridge and water plants according to the size of 


the garden and pool 

Cement may be bought from any builders’ sup- 
ply house, or better still a small quantity pur- 
chased from some cement worker using it. Art- 
Stone comes in pint cartons and may be bought 
from the maker, Dumouchel’s Art Stone Co., 
919 S. Westnedge Avenue, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan; Marb-L-Cote in any of their branch offices, 
one of which is in Newark, N. J., or in small 
quantities from the United Paint Stores Corpora- 
tion, 45 Central Avenue, Newark, N. J. 

As a suggestion of plant life for your garden 
here is a simple list, but individual ingenuity wil! 
evolve many more: Moss and small ferns and 
palms cost very little and can be bought at any 
florist or greenhouse if you do not wish to seek 
for them in the woods. From greenhouses spe- 
cializing in cactus plants or succulent plants re- 
lated to cactus, of which there are many beautiful 
varieties, it is possible to purchase queer, gro- 
tesque or highly artistic plants which are well 
adapted to sick rooms in that they will stand a 
great deal of heat 
or attention. 


| require very little watering 


The following small flowering or ferny plants 
can be bought from a florist or greenhouse or 
grown from seed: dwarf Alyssum, violets, forget- 


me-nots, Lily-of-the-Valley, money vine, Chinese 


primrose, nepeta vine and Kenilworth ivy. Bird 


seed, grass seed, parsley seed, carrot seed, all are 
usable. 

Small living evergreen trees, boxwood and 
others can be bought from greenhouses and 
sprigs of any tree will remain alive and fresh- 


looking for quite a while if merely stuck into the 
soil where trees are wanted. Any short stubby 
plant with many branches can be used for trees. 
Gardens growing in water may include, in addi- 
tion to the bulb plants, horse radish root, which 
sprouts in most interesting and tropical fashion. 
The root is cut in the shape desired, then made 
firm on a bed of pebbles and bulb fibre, and the 
dish filled with water enough to reach the root. 
Matches and small twigs or reed such as is used 
in basket weaving, can be laced together to make 
fences, picket fences, arbors, trellises, bamboo 
houses, log cabins, bridges and gate ways. Farm 
animals, peasant carts, peasants in gay attire, play- 
ground apparatus, all to the scale of about one to 


two inches in heigh and imported from Germany 
and Italy can be bought at from ten to seventy- 
five cents at shops such as the Tony Sarg Shop in 
East Orange. 

Good photographs and some descriptive matter 
can be found in three magazine articles, Woman’s 
Home Companion, February, 1928, Garden Mag- 
azine, December, 1914, and Garden Magazine for 
July, 1924. 

Miniature garden construction, a splendid play- 
ground project, as well as an activity for shut-ins, 
was used last summer on the East Orange play- 


grounds. 


The Community 
Recreation Council of 
Irvington 


In connection with the Department of Public 
Recreation of Irvington, New Jersey, there is an 
active group of private citizens known as the 
Community Recreation Council which is serving 
in an advisory capacity. 

The Council has pledged itself to service with 
the following statement of purpose: 

“The purpose of this organization is: 

“To serve to the best of our ability, unselfishly 
and courageously, in the interest of health, hap- 
piness, and citizenship, by fostering the public 
recreation interests of Irvington. 

“As citizens of this Town, we agree to meet 
on the last Wednesday of each month for the 
purpose of discussing, aiding in the projection, 
and carrying on of the work of the Department 
of Public Recreation. 

“We pledge ourselves to the responsibility of 
furthering those wholesome leisure-time activi- 
ties that develop a richer life for our citizens, and 
create community unity. 

“With these thoughts in mind, we propose to 
encourage the participation of all Irvington’s citi- 
zens in music, drama, and physical activities, the 
discussion of public affairs, and the intellectual 
use of spare time.” 

The Council has a serious conception of what its 
attendance at monthly meetings entails. 

“To take back to the organizations they may 
represent information on public recreational de- 
velopments. 
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‘To suggest (to the Department) names of 
possible committee workers and participants in 
various activities. 

‘To help the department solve problems that 
mav arise in connection with the work. 

‘To give constructive criticism and sugges- 
tions.” 

As an example of the operation of the Coun- 
cil, the plans for Boys’ Week is a suggestive in- 
stance. At a meeting the Department will pre- 
sent an organization plan for Boys’ Week. The 
Council will be asked to do the following: 

Comment on the plans and advise for or against 
its adoption. 

Suggest committee personnel (for guidance of 





Commissioner of Recreation, General Chairman 
for Boys’ Week, President of Council, and Su- 


perintendent of Recreation). 





Convey to other organizations information 


about the forthcom‘ng week DRrRAMATIZING FRENCH FoLK SoNnG 


a number of American books to their collection 


ws ‘ and they spoke enthusiastically of the splendid 
Theatre of Youth ‘ ; 


material published in this country. They are 

ted from page 629) keenly interested in American lore and find the 

drama and helps a child actor to catch and con- Kentucky mountain songs particularly rich in the 

vey the spirit of the tale. Some of the simpler simple and dramatic episodes which lend them- 
foreign songs we shall do in the original tongues, selves so well to artistic interpretation. 

when the dramatization makes the story clear.” New York was cordial to the Theatre of Youth 

The sisters have already had more than two Players, gave them a number of engagements and 

years’ experience in Australia and feel that they would have kept them longer but the young 

have made a beginning toward the actual theatre women feel that they have a mission in taking 

they intend to open. Through the help of the their art to the young people of Australia. Lucky 

Community Drama Service they were able to add youth of the Antipodes! 


The “Practical” and the “High Brow” 


\ 


\merica is above all things “practical.” In our vocabulary of contempt there is no more scornful 
symbol than “high brow.” It seems to be generally supposed that the man who deserves celebration in 
story and song is the busy individual “who can do things,” even though he may never inquire why he 
is so laboriously at work or whether he could possibly be engaged in some more ennobling enterprise. In 
a sense there is justice in the verdict, for were it not for practical persons, indifferent to theoretical ends, 
the whole superstructure of civilization might come crashing to earth. But there is danger in the verdict 
also, for practical persons are often unable to calculate the more distant outcome of their actions and 
can make a lot of trouble in the world; for example, the statesmen of Europe who precipitated the World 
War were all practical men, trained specialists, and yet the damage they did and the unforeseen conse- 
quences of their realistic decisions are awful to contemplate. May we not say, therefore, that the most 
practical person is one who builds successfully for the longest future, illuminating the task of the hour 


Wo y ¢ PF 4 : : ? . ° . ° 
by a vision of its distant relations: Charles A. Beard in The American City. 
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654 BRIDLE AND SADDLE CLUB 


At the End of the First Year 


The Recreation Commission of New Haven, Connecticut, has issued its first annual report, an 
attractively illustrated booklet containing much interesting information. A bird’s-eye view of the 





activities is given in the report in the following form: 


Winter Carnival 

Amateur Basketball Leagues 
Amateur Hockey Leagues 
Parochial Basketball 


Knot Hole Gang Ass’n. 
Parochial School Baseball 
Music Week (Cox yperating ) 


Amateur Baseball Leagues 
Picnic Equipment Kits 
Baseball Officials Board 


City Amateur Fed. Track Meet 
Football Officials Board 


WINTER 
Service Club Bowling 
Basketball Free Throw 
Basketball Officials Board 
Community Orchestra 


SPRING 
Track Officials Board 
Boys Week—Junicr Olympics 
Song Booklet Service 
Community Orchestra 


SUMMER 


Municipal Field Day 
Fire Hydrant Showers 
Playgrounds 

Catholic Boys’ Field Day 


FALL 


Thanksgiving Day Road Races 
Cooperative Service in Meets 


Community Dramatics 
Christmas Caroling 
Song Booklet Service 
Bowling 


Bowling 
Community Dramatics 
Girls’ Play Day 


Amateur Baseball Field Day 
Song Booklet Service 
Tennis Tournaments 


Community Dramatics 
Community Orchestra 





Song Booklet Service 





Bridle and Saddle Club 


Oglebay Park, Wheeling, West Virginia 

Last spring the recreation authorities of Ogle- 
bay Park—then known as Waddington Farm— 
asked the old Bridle and Saddle Club to assume 
the leadership in starting horseback riding at the 
park. 

A canvass of former riding enthusiasts brought 
thirty membership pledges from people in Wheel- 
ing and vicinity. Each member pledged himself 
to the amount of $100. Four of the members 
obtained their own horses and the club itself ac- 
quired four in addition. The excellently equipped 
stables located on the estate were placed at the 
disposal of the club to house the horses. The in- 
terest aroused attracted the general public and 
outsiders began asking for opportunities to ride 

Since late in June when the activity got unuer 
way there has been a steady increase in the num- 


ber of new persons wanting to participate in this 
sport. Although only nine of the thirty persons 
pledging memberships actually paid their dues, 
development has reached the point where the gen- 
eral public is threatening to crowd out the club 
members in the use of the facilities. During the 
month of August 297 rides were supplied by Fritz 
Boniface, the experienced riding master in charge. 
The last week of that month alone brought fifteen 
new applicants. Eighty-five percent of the riders 
are non club members. Interest is certain to con- 
tinue because the many miles of bridle paths now 
being laid out and marked take the rider over 
beautiful wooded hills, into valleys, and across 
streams—an ever changing picture. 

A total of fourteen horses is now available and 
a splendid assortment of new saddles and bridles 
has been acquired. The rates are $1.50 per hour 
and $1.00 for each additional hour. Lessons are 
$1.50 each and a charge of $1.00 is made for a 
guide. 
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.... but 
only a Fence 
can enforce. 


SAFETY 








| A CHILD'S memory is not dependable. In 
d the excitement of play, speeding cars are 


rorgotten 


Safety does not depend upon “remembering” 
when the playground is enclosed with an Anchor 
‘ayground Fence. Safety is enforced. Head- 
long dashes are stopped at the boundary of the 
playground. 

Children can be controlled without constant 
“suard duty.” Play supervisors are able to give 
uninterrupted attention to play instruction. 





Exclusive Anchor features of construction insure 
exceptional strength and durability, with attrac- 


| tive appearance, for Anchor Playground Fences. ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 


ee 


One of the 75 Anchor offices that comprise the Eastern Ave. & Kane St., Baltimore, Md. 
Anchor National Fencing Service is near you. Albany; Boston; Charlotte; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleve- 
Get in touch with that office for intelligent fenc- land; Detroit; Hartford; Houston; Los Angeles; 
ng advice or complete erection service. Our spe- Mineola, L. I.; Newark; New York; Philadelphia; Pitts- 


burgh; St. Louis; San Francisco; Shreveport. 


ial Playground Fence Catalog No. 72 will be rath Sigh! : 
Representatives in other principal cities 


sent at your request. 


| This helpful booklet—free 


Written in cooperation with The Playground and 
Recreation Association of America this booklet con- 
tains much helpful information—send for a _ copy. 





Please mention THe PLayGrounp when writing to advertisers 
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656 BOOK REVIEWS 


Geography Outlines of 
the Continents 


by 
ELLA SHANNON BOWLES 
156 Pages Postpaid $1.00 


Detailed Outlines and Suggestions 
for the Teaching of Geography. 


At the request of several thousands of our 
readers THE GEOGRAPHY OUTLINES by Ella 
Shannon Bowles are now available in book form, 
a beautifully bound volume of 156 pages. All 
extra copies of Progressive Teacher carrying a 
section of this outline have been sold to our 
readers at the regular price of 25c per copy. 


We have made it available in book form because 
thousands of our teachers were interested in it, 
and asked for it. 


They want it because it is an aid to busy teachers in 
presenting one of the most important subjects of the 
school curriculum. 


They want it because it arranges and classifies important 
facts concerning the study of geography so the instructor 
may be able to find the desired point at once. 


They want it because it correlates the study of geography 
with reading, language, history, composition, art and 
handwork. 


They want it because it is an extensive and detailed out- 
line with suggestions for the teaching of the geography 
of the five continents. 


They want it because every single outline in the collec- 
tion was put to a practical test by teachers in public and 
private schools before it was first published in Progres- 
sive Teacher. 


You will like this book and find it helpful, prac- 


tical and interesting in your class room work - 


during the year. 


Fill in the coupon below, send it to us, and your 
copy will come to you by return of mail. The first 
chapter deals with geography in the first three 
grades. 





PROGRESSIVE TEACHER, 


Morristown, Tenn. 


I inclose $1.00 for which please send me “Geography 
Outlines by Continents.” 


Teachers interested in buying enough copies to supply 
their classes will be entitled to quantity discounts. 





Book Reviews 


LEIsuRE AND Its Use. By Herbert L. May and Dorothy 
Petgen. A. S. Barnes and Company, New York, 
Price, $2.00 

Do you know that no German child is allowed to leave 
school without learning to swim? That over 5,000,000 
adults throughout Germany from fifteen years up are 
connected with sports organizations? That gardening is 
one of the most popular forms of recreation in France? 
Have you heard of the Playing Fields Associations of 
England which are increasing greatly the facilities for 
sports in that country? Are you familiar with the “Do- 
polavoro”, the expression of the leisure time movement 
in Italy, which is chiefly concerned with the free time of 
the workers? With the Sokols of Czecho-Slovakia with 
their educational conferences, gymnastic programs, dra- 
matic presentations and concerts? 

In these days of international thinking and relation- 
ships we in the United States cannot fail to be interested 
in the development of the recreation movement in cther 
countries. In 1926, Mr. Herbert L. May and two asso- 
ciates began a study of recreation in European countries. 
Some of their impressions—and Mr. May makes it clear 
that his book by no means represents a complete study 
of the uses of leisure—are incorporated in a_ book, 
“Leisure and Its Use.” In this bird’s eye view of leisure 
time in European countries, Mr. May and his associates 
discuss phases of recreation in France, Germany and 
England and offer notes on Belgium, Denmark, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Austria and Italy. Copies of “Leisure and Its 
Use” may be obtained from the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America. 





PARENTS AND TEACHERS. A survey of organized coopera- 
tion of Home, School and Community. By Martha 
Sprague. Prepared under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. Published 
by Ginn and Company, New York. Price, $2.00 

This is an excellent book on the Parent-Teacher or- 
ganization and its work. One gets the correct picture that 
the strength of this large national organization with its 
over one million and a quarter members is due to the 
very great strength of its local associations, each asso- 
ciation representing the organized parents and teachers 
of an individual school. It should be an invaluable help 
to those of us in recreational work who wish to take ad- 
vantage of the help of this organization. It is to be re- 
membered that one of the fundamental principles of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers is “The Wise 
Use of Leisure” and that it is officially committed to work- 
ing for community recreation programs and assisting 
those already in existence. The work of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers throughout the last 
four years has made a definite contribution to the advance- 
ment of the recreation movement. 

The first part of the book is “Education and Education- 
al Factors” and sets forth the relationship between educa- 
tion and the four factors that the Parent-Teacher move- 
ment is trying to unite for the purpose of contributing to 
the education of the individual, the home, the school, the 
community and religion. These chapters are written by 
Professor Henry C. Morrison, Sarah Louise Arnold, 
Payson Smith, Joseph Lee, and Luther A. Weigle. The 
second part of the book is called “Organized Cooperation 
of Home, School, and Community.” It sets forth the or- 
ganization and working methods of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, its state branches and its local 
associations. This gives a short history of the Congress 
and a helpful bibliography. 


PHARAOH’S DAUGHTER AND OTHER BIBLICAL PLAYS. 
Published by Longmans Green and Company, New 
York. Price, $2.00 

The three plays in this volume received prizes in the 

Drama League—Longmans Green National Playwriting 

Contest. Pharaoh’s Daughter, which received first prize, 
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is a dramatization of the life of Moses, “but its imagina- 
tive flight,” says Fred Eastman, “is free and wide.” The 
second play, Ruth of Moab, tells the story of Ruth simply 


and dramatically and The Making of a King i is a drama- 
tization of 1 Jonathan and David story. 
YANKEE | ASII By Percy MacKaye. Published by 
Samuel French, New York. Price, $1.50 
These plays, first iss sued in 1912, comprise, according 
to Mr. MackKaye, the irst published group of American 
folk plays. The five ple 1yS appearing in this volume seek 


to sugges the essence of the native spirit of New Eng- 


land—“an inl ering ceentiiee of humor and aspiration which 
pervades the whole racial substance of our pioneer folk 
when close to the soil, as far sundered as New Hampshire 


from Kentu 


NINE SH PLA Edited by M. Jagendorf. Pub- 
lished Macmillan Company, New York. Price, 
$7 50 
All wi ive used Mr. Jagendorf’s pantomimes and 
plays for children will welcome these short plays for 


young people to stage. Not only children’s theatres but 
homes in which dramatics is a part of the home life will 
find this collection helpful. 


SeELF-DEVELOP MENT 
lished by G. P 
$5.00 


in Drawinc. By Walter Beck. Pub- 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. Price, 


This analysis of the technics of drawing by a noted 
painter i is written to serve the parent as well as the teach- 
er. Mothers will have in this book a guide to the mean- 
ing of the first attempts of expression by their children 
through drawing. The analogue is made through illumin- 
ing the developments of the gifted little Romano Dazzi 


and through other children. There are 100 illustrations in 
the book 
FaTHER Takes Us To Boston. By Grace Humphrey. 


Published by the Pennsylvania Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa 
lf you are contemplating a trip to Boston and its en- 
virons and are « ager to visit places of historic interest, 
Father Takes Us To Boston is an excellent guide to take 
with you While it is written as a children’s book—it 
tells of the adventures of two middle-western children 
who go with their father to visit historic Boston—it has 
quite as much interest and entertainment for grown-ups. 


THREE Boy Scouts 1n Arrica. By Robert Dick Doug- 
las, Jr., David R. Martin, Jr. and Douglas L. Oliver. 
Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.75 


All boys will thrill to this tale as told by three boys 
who adventured with Martin Johnson into the African 
wilds. The story of the camping, photographing and 
hunting which these boys did in the heart of the world’s 


greatest big game country is full of interest. 


OFFICIAL WRESTLING GurpE. Spalding’s Athletic Library, 
No. 118 R, American Sports Publishing Company, 
New York City. Price, 25c 

Prepared by the National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion, the new wrestling guide for 1928-29 contains special 
articles, reviews, records, hints on officiating and legal and 
illegal holds 


OrricraL Hockey Gurpe. Spalding’s Athletic Library, 
No. 92R. \Prepared by the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association. American Sports Publishing Com- 
pany, New York City. Price, 25c 

Ice hockey rules for 1928-29 of the National Collegiate 

Athletic Association are to be found in this booklet, which 

is the first ice hockey guide to be published devoted to 

the collegiate and scholastic arena. In it are chronicled 
the activities of amateur organizations. 


Dritts AND Marcues. By E. C. and L. J. Rook. Penn 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 40c 
These drills and marches, for which explicit directions 
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m @ m@ The Karymor HH & 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


Idaho School Official Writes: 
“Do we like your ‘Karymor’ Merry-Go-Round? 
I'll tell the world we do. It is the only play 
equipment we have seen that provides continuous 
pleasure without possible accidents, especially to 
the smaller children.” 














This one from California: 


“T am very happy to tell you, that we are highly 
pleased with our Karymor. So far it has proven 
to be the most popular piece of apparatus at the 
School. It seems to be un- 





usually well built.” 


And Missouri too: 


“We are more than pleased with our Karymor. 
It meets a long felt need, and is proving very 
popular. Teachers are enthusiastic since it solves 
their problem of devising games that are inter- 
esting.” 


A Wire from New York State: 


—just received from a City Playground: 
“Rush one Standard Karymor. Mailing order 
and voucher today.” 
(originals of these communications 
our office. Names on request) 


on file in 


You too will want a Karymor on your playground this 
year. Write or wire at once to 


R. F. Lamar & Company 


Manufacturers of Playground Apparatus 


450 Thatcher Bldg. Pueblo, Colo. 





m m@ M@ The Karymor HE 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office 








MODEL DIAMETER CAPACITY 
DeLuxe ......16 feet.. yl? $286 
Standard ..... | 1 to 40... ...$186 
POE = ccanes 10 feet. .....1 to 20 $125 


Prices are Net—F. O. B. Pueblo 


Please mention THz Praycrounp when writing to advertisers 
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Junglegym No. 


The Greatest Outdoor Gymnasium for 
Large Groups 


Here is a play apparatus that is the best and safest 


yet developed for children. 


Combining as it does, its ability to keep from 1 to 
100 children happy and amused as well as its abso- 
lute safety due to the fact that many of the hori- 
zontal bars are always within reach of the hands 
and feet, it is no small wonder that it has met with 
such universal approval by expert play leaders 
and physical educators. 


Standardize on this for playground equipment. It 


will justify your strongest endorsement. 


Junglegym No. 2.....ccccccccccccccccccccces $250 


And for the Smaller Tots 
from 3 to 8, the 


Junglegym Jr. 


Embodying all the good fea- 3 
tures of its big brother, but built 
especially for the smaller young- ¢ 
sters. 





Playground Department 


Chicopee Mass. 


























are given, are intended for children from five to fifteen 
years of age. 


Fancy Dritts AND MarcHEs. Edited by Alice M. Kel- 
logg. Penn Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Price, 50c 

Drills, marches, motion songs and action pieces are to 
be found in this book. They are appropriate for Arbor 
day, Christmas day, closing day, Memorial day and patri- 
otic occasions. 


DrrectTorY OF TRAINING COURSES FOR RECREATION LEAD- 
ERS. Compiled by Marguerita P. Williams and Lee F, 
Hanmer. Department of Recreation, Russell Sage 
Foundation. Price, 50c 


This directory containing information regarding the 
training courses for recreation workers, including physical 
directors, offered by 200 educational institutions and recrea- 
tion agencies, is the outgrowth of a survey undertaken at 
the request of the National Conference on Outdoor Rec- 
reation. The purpose of the study was to discover the op- 
portunities available for the training of workers both 
professional and volunteer in the field of public recreation. 
The resulting listing of institutions, classified in such a 
way as to make it practical and useful, will be found ex- 
ceedingly valuable by all who are interested in the recrea- 
tion field. 


Soccer FoR WoMEN. Prepared by the Soccer Committee 
of the National Section of Women’s Athletics of the 
A. P. E. A. Spalding’s Athletic Library No. 116R. 
Price, 25c 


During the past year the Soccer Committee has made 
three changes in the rules, which appear in detachable 
form at the back of the Official Soccer Guide. The Soccer 
Committee recommends that soccer be coached more gen- 
erally in teacher training schools so that the instructors 
in physical education will know the game and that the 
game be used more generally in high schools, especially in 
the smaller cities, so that a fall sport will be offered which 
will take the emphasis from basketball which is played 
from early fall to spring. The Committee requests that 
anyone doing a piece of interesting work in the coaching of 
skills for soccer, games leading up to soccer or soccer 
tests, send her material to the Chairman of the Soccer 
Committee, Miss Marion Knighton, Department of Physi- 
cal Education, New York University, New York. 


OFFICIAL INTERCOLLEGIATE SWIMMING GuIpDE for 1929, 
Prepared by the National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion. Spalding’s Athletic Library, No. 91R. Price, 25c 

Official rules for swimming, fancy diving, agin 

water polo and international water polo are included i 

this handbook, which also contains records and Genaiel 

ships. 





Magazines and 
Pamphlets 


Containing Articles of Interest to Recreation Workers 


MAGAZINES 


Child Welfare Magazine. October, 1928 
Children and the Moving Pictures 
By H. Dora Stecker 
A Winning Team—or Athletics for Everyone? 
By Ethel Perrin 
Leisure—A Menace or an Opportunity? 
By Joseph Lee 
The Wise Use of Leisure 
By J. W. Faust 
American Educational Digest. October, 1928 
Problems in Athletic Inter-relationships 
By John L. Griffith 
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MAGAZINES AND PAMPHLETS 659 


October, 1928 


Hygeia 
The Bowling Green 
By George H. Dacy 


Hygeia. November, 1928 
Should Girls Play Interschool Basketball? 
By Henry S. Curtis 
Mind and Body. November, 1928 
Rugby Touch 
The Nation’s Health. November, 1928 
Your City and Recreation 
By William S. Butterworth 
The Survey. November 15, 1928 
The Cash Value of Recreation 
By William S. Butterworth 
The Aimerican City. November, 1928 
Items and Abstracts for Park and Playground Depart- 
ments 
Five Principles to Guide Selection of Recreation Areas 
Community Recreation—A Wisely Human, Wisely 
Industrial, Wisely Economical Thing 
By William S. Butterworth 
What Constitutes a Reasonable Recreation Equipment 
to Be Supported by Public Tax Money? 
Is the Recreational Use of Impounding Reservoirs 
Permissible ? 
By Helman Rosenthal 
100 Rural Community Houses of Montana 
Economy, Charm and Safety of the Cul-de-Sac Street 
Development of Dresden’s “Sportplatz” and Other 
Public Play Areas 
By Karlwilhelm Just 
Fishing in a City’ Park 
American Physical Education Review. November, 1928 
Present Day Opinion regarding the Relationship Be- 
tween Athletics and the Heart 
By Norman B. Cole 
Character Education in Athletics 
By Marguerite M. Hussey 
Symposium upon the Topic, “Financing Inter-School 
Competitive Athletics” 
Physical Examinations for Basketball Players 
By Arthur E. Genter 
Teaching Mass Basketball 
By P. D. Godfrey 
The Amsterdam Olympic Games 
By Louis C. Schroeder 
The American City. December, 1928 
Putting the Town on Skates and Skis 
The Little Town’s Recreation Program 
Items and Abstracts for Park and Playground Depart- 
ments 
A City Mindful of Its Appearance 
By Charles H. Cheney 
The Survey. December 15, 1928 
Play fot Palestine 
By Lotta Levensohn 
Municipal Murder Map—New York City 
Our Boston. December, 1928 
Carol Singing on Christmas Eve 
By Richard C. Cabot 
Extended Use of the Public Schools 
By James T. Mulroy 


PAMPHLETS 


The Story of May Day 
By Katherine Glover 

Published by the American Child Health Association 

Annual Report of the Division of Parks and Recreation 
of St. Louis, 1927-28 

Annual Report of the Liverpool Boys’ Association, 1927 

Report of the Department of Parks, Borough of Brook- 
lyn, ( ity of New York, 1926-27 

Annual Report of the Board of Playground Commission- 
ers, City of San Diego, 1927-28 

Annual Report of the Parks and Recreation Commission- 
ers of Worcester, 1927 

Summer Report of the Recreation Board of Reading, 
Pa., 1928 














DIAMOND Pitching Horseshoes 


Up-to-date—fit requirements of the National 
Horseshoe Pitchers’ Association. Made regular 
or dead falling type—straight or curved toe calk. 
Also model for ladies and children. Stakes, 
carrying cases, booklets and percentage charts 
among Diamond accessories. 


Write today for FREE booklets. 


Diamond Calk Horseshoe Co. 
4610 Grand Ave. Duluth, Minn. 














oes 
COSTUMES 


Masks and Accessories 
Sveryaung Necessary 





or 
Plays, Pageants, Masques, etc. 


Special Low Prices to Recreation Associations 
Sale and Rental 


VAN HORN & SON 


Established 1852 
Theatrical Costumers 


12th & Chestnut Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send for complete catalog 











| Special Certificates and College Degrees 
for students and teachers of 


- PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


and 
ATHLETIC COACHING 


Penn State Summer Session 
July 1 to August 9 


Prominent Coaching Staff 
Excellent Facilities 
Modern Equipment 





Special bulletin on request 
Director of Summer Session 
State College, Penna. 
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AMERICAN PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
NONE BETTER ; 


Write for No. 14 Catalog of Complete Line 
American Playground Device Co., Anderson, Indiana 























DO YOU NEED 
Play Lists, Technical Advice, Study 
Courses, Help in Play Organization 
and Production 
? A Drama Magazine ? 
Write 


DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
59 E.Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





FOLK _ isis. 
DANCES in: 


Thousands of teachers use 




















the material in our books 


64-page illustrated catalogue with Table of Just by Way of 


Contents of books sent on request. 


| 

8 

| A. S. BARNES & COMPANY Reminder! 
| 


Publishers of Educational Books Since 1838 Recreational Games and Programs 











A practical handbook containing directions for 


almost 200 social games and stunts. Every game 
~—_ ftiicaco lORMAL CHOOL leader should have a copy. 
Home Play 
— of Physical Fducation Accredited Play activities and equipment for the home and 


backyard and suggestions for backyard playground 





Trains young women for responsible positions as Directors of a alice r sept ‘ te is . 
Physical Education, Playground Supervisors, Dancing Teachers and contests. A practical handbook for recreation 
Swimming Instructors Two and three year accredited Normal workers and parents. | 
Courses. Constant demand for graduates. : 
All branches under faculty of trained specialists. Graduates Both of these handbooks are available from the 
from accredited High Sehools admitted without examination. > A 50 
Complete modern equipment and fine dormitories. P. &. A. . at 50 cents each. 
Write for catalog and book of views. Mid-year term, Feb. 4. Address 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Frances Musselman, Principal Box 529, 5026 Greenweed Ave., Chicago, Ill 





























Officers and Directors of the Playground 

MURDOCK 5 93 and Recreation Association of America 
ee , OFFICERS 

Cities and Towns ee ee Vice-President 


Joun G. Winant, Second Vice-President 








have installed Murdock Out- Rosset Gasrett, Third Vice-President \ 
‘ : Gustavus T. Kirsy, Treasurer 
door Bubble Fonts in parks, Howarp S. Braucuer, Secretary 
playgrounds and schoolyards in DIRECTORS 
‘ ; Mrs. Epwarp W. Bippte, Carlisle, Pa. 
the past seven years. Witui1am Butterwortu, Moline, III. 
, ‘ Crarence M. Crark, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Does not freeze. Operates Mrs. Artour G. Cummer, Jacksonville, Fla. 
: ‘ . F. Trusee Davison, Locust Valley, L. I., N. Y. 
satisfactorily winter and sum- Mrs. Tuomas A. Epison, West Orange, ae 
_ ~ imvice entirele ¢ Joun H. Finrey, New York, N 
met Inner works entirely ot Huce Fraywz, New York, N. Y. 
brass and removable without Ropert Garrett, Baltimore, Md. 
: : C. M. Goetue, Sacramento, Calif. 
digging up. Bowl and bubbler Mrs. Cuarces A. Goopwin, Hartford, Conn. 
on onze ; Hon. Austin E, Grirritus, Seattle, Wash. 
head lid br ae chromium Wittiam Hare Harkness, New York N. Y. 
plated—everlasting bright finish. CuarLtes Haypen, New York, N. Y. 
r sag bron . 2 "HERRICK, Cleveland, Obie 
d ral Dp TI »>ACC Mrs. Francis peLacy Hype, Plainfie 
Made . BR« NZE, BRASS Mrs. Howarp R. Ives, Portland, Me. | 
and IRON—this Font stands Gustavus T. Kirsy, New York, N. Y. 
GP - : H. McK. Lanpon, Indianapolis, Ind. 
up under the most evere conditions of service. Mrs. CHarites D. Lanier, Greenwich, Conn. 
Either angle stream or vertical bubble. ced pana ad Charlotte, N. C. 
6.3 “ > , eed E. Loomis, New York, N. Y. 
Write for Booklet “A REMARKABLE OUT- Dr. J. H. McCurpy, Springfield, Mass 
DOOR DRINKING FOUNTAIN.” Sree Se Ws ee Philadelphia, Pa. 
: P = . NatTeR A. May, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
; . , e , ‘ ; Hon. Cart E. Mitiiken, Augusta, Me. 
Complete line of drinking fountains and fixtures Miss ELLEN Scriprs, Lajolla, Calif. 
cick 2. it ‘hth wi Mrs. Howarp H. SpautpinG, Jr., Chicago, IIl. ' 
described in our catalogue No. 106 


Harotp H. Swirt, Chicago, IIl. 
oe nem Ss. pee wag Mi N. * c. 
. ~ rs. JAMES W ADSWORTH, Washington, 
he Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. J. C. Watsu, New York, N. Y. 
T © u d “ éy lig ; PPty Frepertck M. Warsurc, New York, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, Ohio C. S. Weston, Scranton, Pa. 
Hon. Joun G. Winant, Concord, N. H. 
Mrs. Witt1am H. Woooprin, Plainfield, N. J. 


Please mention Tue PLaycrounp when writing to advertisers 









































The Medart trademark is a pledge to 
the playground director that he is being 
assisted in his work by the best equip- 
ment it is possible to produce... . the 
result of fifty-six years of specialized 
manufacturing experience. 
y) The 
MEDART JUNIOR LINE 
for the Home Playground 


A complete line of home playground 
equipment, sturdily made and attrac- 
tively priced. Descriptive folders of 
‘\ Junior Line on request. 


MEDARI 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 3544 DeKalb Street, Saint Louis 
Since 1873 








Makers of Gymnasium Apparatus, Playground Equipment, Steel Lockers, 
Steel Shelving, Steel Cabinets and the Junior Line for the Home 
Playground. 





























More Playgrounds— 
Fewer Accidents 


EEP the children off the streets—give 

them good playgrounds with plenty 
of fun-making, muscle building, health de- 
veloping equipment—and yours will be a 
town where accidents involving children 
are few and far between. 


For 21 years, Everwear Playground Appar- 
atus has been recognized as the standard 
of quality. Built to withstand the abuse of 
after-hours roughnecks. Embodies every 
element of safety human ingenuity can de- 


vise. Playable as though the kids them- 
selves had planned it. 


Schools, institutions, cities,—the country 
over which have equipped their parks and 
playgrounds with Everwear Equipment 
have found it superior. Also more econom- 
ical, because of its greater durability. 


Send for Catalog which gives complete in- 
formation. Lists 161 different models and 
sizes of apparatus with which to build your 
playgrounds. 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 2, Springfield, Ohio 
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Giant Stride 
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Straight Slide Swings 





and 157 other types and sizes 








